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ABSTBACT 

When faced with the task of creating discipline in a 
junior high school where he was made principal^ the author isolated 
the students and faculty who were involved in the most discipline 
referrals. He created a program that grouped the students with the 
most referrals with the teachers who made the most referrals in an 
interdisciplinary cluster. The program's performance objectives for 
both the students and the teachers are presented along with the 
teacher development program and the students' curriculum. The teacher 
development program focused on self-*evaluation and teaching methods 
that take into consideration student attitudes and abilities. 
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CHAPTER I 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



HaniUon Junior High School is a relatively new junior high school, 
opened in the fall of 1953. It is located in the inner city in Washington, 
D.C. where the r^edian family income is below $7,500 per year. Since its 
opening in 1953, it has been beset by many problems. With a population of 
approximately 1500 students, that were abruptly uprooted from five junior 
high schools in the surrounding community, classroom discipline and student 
classroom disruption became critical problems. 

I was requested by the Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Schools, 
in January 1974, to assume the role of principal at Hamilton. The school 
was in a stats of unrest due to disorders and disruptions caused by students, 
and I was summoned in an effort to restore discipline and control. 

The faculty had lost faith in the ability of the principal and his 
assistants to deal effectively with the problems. Teacher morale was very 
low because teachers were of the opinion that the school's administrative 
policies were oppressive. Letters and other correspondence that document 
the severity of the problem at Hamilton were submitted to the Assistant 
Superintendent. Copies of these documents are included in the appendix. 

The first two weeks after I became principal at Hamilton were used 
to undertake an informal assessment of the situation. I inspected the 
physical plant and the classroom situation from a student's angle and from 
a teacher's angle. I took a look at the curriculum and compared it with the 
current in3t"uctional program. I explored the recreational and extra-cur- 
ricular facilities. 
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I found the physical plant to be in a state of deterioration, al- 
though the building was only six years old. Many portions of the ceiling 
had been gutted by fire. One restrooni was completely demolished by a 
gasoline bonb. Shov/cases that were once beautiful with glass enclosures and 
lighting fi.xtures v:ere gaping holes with obscenities written inside. Bul- 
letin boards had been charred by frequent fires. Classrooms that were once 
beautiful had been severely altered in appearance. Students had left 
tangible damage on a building that cost six million dollars. 

The classes were being disrupted continuously by frequent outbursts 
between teachers and students. At times it appeared to be a contest to 
determine who could shout loudest and longest. Obscenities were directed 
at teachers. In some classrooms, students were playing cards while others 
walked idly about the classroom engaging in horseplay, talking, and teasing 
other students. Teachers were trying desperately to control the situation, 
yet, many seemed to accept it as a lost cause. 

In comparing the curriculum with the current instructional program, 
I found that both of them lacked, what I consider, relevance to the inner 
city youth. Teachers were simply teaching a body of knowledge that they 
had predetermined was best for the students. No concern had been given to 
student interest and ability to perform. 

A Social Studies teacher was struggling through the causes and effects 
of the Civil War on the Union and« the Confederacy. The lesson was filled 
with dates for the battles fought. Student response ranged from "I don't 
know" to "Who cares about that junk." 

A Mather;5tics .teacher was trying, in the midst of frequent outbrusts 
of laughter to te.-.ch Scientific Notation. She opened the lesson by telling 
•the students that if they wanted to get into a technical school, they needed 
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mathematics and certainly Scientific Notation. The students in the class 

1 

if/ere low achievers and could not grasp the meaning of 10- . These students . 
were having proble^is r.astering basic computations with whole numbers. As 
the teacher atte^iipted to proceed wii;h the lesson, her questions often went 
unanswered. A question such as, "What is another symbol for 10- ^ ?", broughc • 
responses of "~[jh"\ "Hay, hey, hey"; "You tell us, baby;" "Can that help 
me in a dice garr.e?" 

The English teacher had selected a unit in Literature devoted 
specifically to poetry. She told the students that in order to add to their 
cultural development, students needed to know the various poetic forms. She 
gave no other introduction or motivation. She told the students that they 
would read and interpret Thomas Gray's "Elegy Written In A Country Churchyard." 
She read the stanzas and asked the students to tell the meaning. One of 
the stanzas was: - 

"Full man a gem of purest ray 
serene 

The dam unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear. 

Full many a flow is born to blush 
unseen 

And v/aste its sweetness on the desert 
air." 

The stanza contained many words that the students could not pronounce 
and words that they did not know the definitions for. They could not make 
the analogies that the teacher wanted. Tliey responded by reciting rhymes 
such as, "One, two, buckle my shoe", "Hey, Dude, Cool Dude". Some students 
said they didn't know. One student said he didn't know, he didn't care, and 
that the teacher had better stop "bugging him." 
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With the recreational facilities and extra-curricular activities 
being non-existent, hallwalking became a problem, especially during lunch 
periods. The lunch periods were staggered with 7th grade students eating 
at Period 3, Sth grade students eating at Period 4 and 9th grade students 
eating at Period 5. This meant that while the 7th grade students were at 
lunch, the Szh ard 9th grade students V/ere in class. There v;ere no organized 
recreational activities for any of the grade levels and students began to 
v/ander about the building. Basketballs had been given to the stud.ents, 
but the balls had either been taken home or had been busted. The recreation 
room v/as in grave disrepair and was uninhabitable. The ping pong tables - 
had been smashed. The record player had no needle^ The checkerboards had 
been torn apart and the "boxing dummies" v/ere mere shv^eds of cloth hanging 
from a rope. No provisions had been made for the girls. 

Referrals on classroom incidents began to pour into my office. These 
incidents ranged from chewing gum to threats against the teacher. Each 
report was submitted in writing. A conference with the teacher and, later, 
with the student was held after each referral. 

I felt, however, that it was necessary for teachers to assume a 
certain responsibility for classrODm control, although the administration 
was giving supportive disciplinary actions. A faculty meeting was held and 
the teachers and I discussed the discipline problem and decided j^ointly that 
if the educational program were to survive, various measures would have to _ 
be taken. We would have to evaluate our roles in terms of our part in the 
educational process and we v/ould have to evaluate the students' roles as 
scholars and as persons. 
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We decided to concentrate immediately on the discipline problems. 
We decided to weigh the severity of the problems and to classify them ac- 
cording- to the effect they had on the learning environment. Those problems 
that resulted in classroom disruption that deprived each student of his 
right to an education were classified as severe. These problems were: 
Fighiing 

Directing profanity towards adults and other students 
f Threats to teachers and other students 

Disrespectful tirades toward teachers 
Defiance . . 
Smoking 

Vandalism ' . • 
Fighting, whether in a classroom or elsewhere was considered severe* 
Smoking and classcutting were also classified as severe, though, they might 
not have any effect upon another student. Problems such as chewing gum, 
talking out - though not disrespectful, inattention and tardiness could be 
handled by teachers who would set the critieria for performance in his class. 
A list of rules and regulations devised by each teacher would be sent to 
parents; The severe problems would be referred to me. A list prepared by 
a Mathematics teacher is shown below. 

Rules and Regulations - Mathematics A 
If a student is to realize the maximum of his potential, he must be 
prepared to observe rules and regulations that will assure him and every 
student, his right to a meaningful education. You will find listed, the rules 
and regulations for the students in this class. These rules were devised 
by me, in an effort to minimize problems and to raise achievement to a • 
maximum. 
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1. All students must report to class on time. Failure to do so 
will result in the student being excluded from the day's normal activity. 
The student v;ill be required to work alone. to "catch up." 

2. All students rnust bring the necessary materials - paper, pencil, 
and book' to class daily. Failure to bring the necessary items will rob the 
student of the chance to be actively involved in the day's activities. 
Demerits fro.^ the total grade will be given. 

3. Gum chewing will not be allowed. Demerits will be given. 
These demerits will take away from the student's total grade. 

4. Den^erits will be given to any student who becomes so noisy in 
class that he disturbs his classmates. 

These rules were established to be learning devices and not necessarily 
punitive. Your child, throughout his life, will encounter rules and- regulation 
that must be observed. He must learn that he does not have a choice to 
comply or not to comply. He becomes mature when he learns to accept the con- 
sequences for his actions. 

* . Please feel free to call me at any time or to visit my classes at 

anytime. 

Mrs. 

Mathematics Teacher 

We decided to spend the month of February assessing the learning 
situation and the effects that problems were having upon it. Realizing that 
a large portion of the year had been lost, we decided to begin to plan for 
the following year. That is not to say that we did not use any approaches 
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tov/ard restoring control, Each referral was dealt with and I began to make • 
observations concerning these, I noted the teachers from v/hom these re- 
ferrals car^e and ihe students involved. Another faculty meeting was called 
and I told the faculty that all four administrators v/ould be making frequent 
observations. If the adnii nistration were to work cooperatively with the 
teachers in el Ininaiing the problems, it would be necessary for us to view 
the problenis fron all perspectives. Thus, frequent classroom visitations 
v/ould provide another aspect of the problem. 

With fighting, profanity, threats, classcutting, disrespect, defiance, 
smoking and vandalism being identified as our severe problems and a general 
lack of communication between our teachers and students 'being a problem, we 
knew that changes had to take place. Our instructional program reflected 
teacher biases. Teachers were selecting lessons without any student input. 
Teachers were teaching at students and not to students. Eighty percent of 
teachers were demanding specific recall or responses. No efforts were being 
made to relate the significance of these responses to students' lives. We 
decided to begin immediately in September to restructure and redirect our. 
efforts tov;ard maximum achievement for our students and a noticeable decline 
in discipline problems. 

The situation, as it existed, at Hamilton in September 1974 was not 
conducive to learning and thus a climate prevailed that led to many disci- 
pline problems. The most outstanding problem at Hamilton v/as the discipline 
problem, and it was this problem that caused me the greatest concern. I 
realized that the staff and I had to look into all aspects of the instructional 
program at Han^ilton in an effort to find the cause for the large number of 
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proble;riS. 1 kept a :ally sheet on the. referrals according to the student, 
the grade level, and the incidents. 

Most of the problems were caused by fighting and were confined for 
the most p?.r: to seventh grade students. Disrespect, defiance, profanity and 
threats to tecchers posed a real problem for teachers in trying to establish 
control and nair.-ain an authori tanian role. Classcutting ms also a large 
problem. The students loitered on the playgrounds, in the halls, and in the 
lavatories. 

As the referrals were submitted, I was able to make certain 
observations. I found that these problems were centered in the classrooms of 
tv'ienty teachers. A breaW of the teachers identified by disciplines may 
be found in Table 1 . 

I found also, that most of the identified students (see Table 2) had 
at least three of the identified teachers. This problem was confined mostly 
to seventh graders who had (1) low test scores, (2) problems adjusting to 
junior high school life, (3) problems moving about the building at 50-minute 
intervals, (.4) problems adjusting to the self-discipline responsibility and 
(5) problems with peer-group relationships because of age differences on 
three levels. 

Observations showed that many students had been identified as Title 
1 Students. Title 1 Students are those who score below the 50th percentile 
in Reading and/or Mathematics on the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), 
a norm referenced test. All of the problems referred in the English/Reading 
and Mathematics classes were seventh grade students whose Reading scores 
ranged from 1.0 to 5.3 (first grade, 0 months to fifth grade, three months) 
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TABLE 1 

IDENTIFIED TEACHERS BY DISCIPLINES 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS 







5 


Fn n 1 T ^ h / ^ ^ i= H " *^ 




3 


French 




1 


Music 




2 


Woodshop 




2 


Art 




2 


Geography 




2 


Home Economics 




1 


Science 




2 




TOTAL 


20 



and whose Mathematics scores ranged from 1.0 to 4.9. There were 54 students 
in this range. The students in Georgraphy and Art who presented problems 
were also seventh graders. There were 5 in Geography and 10 in Art. The 
Reading scores for these students ranged from 1.0 to 3.5 and from 1.0 to 
2.9 in Mathematics. Those students in Science C and Music D were seventh- 
graders. The scores for the 13 students involved ranged from 1.0 to 4.5 in 
Reading and 1.0 to 3.9 in Mathematics. The students in Music A, Home 
Economics B, French C, Science E, and Woodship D and Woodshop E were eighth 
and ninth graders. Music A, Home Economics B, Science E, and Woodshop D 
were eighth graders. French C and Woodshop E were ninth graders. The scores 
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for students in the eighth grade ranged from 1.0 to 5.7 in Reading and 1.0 
to 6.0 in M2-heTatics. The ninth grade scores ranged from 1.0 to 5.0 in 
Readina ard l.G to 5.0 in Mathematics. 



TABLE 2 

ID-NTIFIED TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
SEPTEMBER 1974 



TEACHER NUMBER OF DISRUPTIVE STUDENTS 



Mathematics A 


5 


Mathematics B 


3 


Mathematics C 


5 


Mathematics D 


4 


Mathematics E 


10 


English/Reading A 


12 
10 


Engl ish/Reading B 


English/Reading E 


5 


Music A 


5 


Music D 


6 


Geography A 


3 


Georgrapy D 


2 


Art B 


5 


Art C 


2 


Home Economics B 


2 


French C 


3 


Science C 


7 


Sciftnce E 


7 


Woodshop D 


5 


Woodshop E 


5 



It must be noted that eight offenders were in grade nine, nineteen 
were in grade eight and eighty-two were in grade seven. The smaller number 
of offenders in grades eight and nine could be attributed to the fact that 
these students had attended Hamilton for two and three years and had become 
adjusted to junior high school. It may also be noted that they had matured 
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considsrably. These two observations were based on progress reports submittec 
by teac'Vurs. Upon loohlrg further into the referrals that involved seventh 
graders. v;e r-.e^'e ab-le to draw the conclusions mentioned previously. The 
number cf refe^'rul:^ scccrding to incidents may be found in Table 3. The 
number of re'erriis by grade level may be found in Table 4. 

TABLE 3 

REFERRALS BY INCIDENTS - SEPTEMBER 



INCIDENT 


GRADE 7 


GRADE 8 


GRADE 9 


Fighting 


100 


25, 


. „. 3 


Profanity 


65 


8 


10 


Threats 


20 


2 


1 


Class-cutting 


50 


5 


6 


Disrespect 


15 


20 


1 


Defiance 

0 


10 


10 


1 


Smoking 


30 


12 


1 


Vandalism 


15 


0 


0 



Seventh graders found it considerably difficult to adjust to junior 
high school. After enjoying the security of the elementary school for six 
yeay^s, they suddenly found themselves thrust into a^situation for which they 
v/ere not really prepared emotionally and, in many cases, academically. For 
six years these students had known the comfort of one teacher per year. In 
junior high school t'':.ey nad as many as seven teachers per day and as many as 
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nine per week. Trey r:ad problems adjusting to a massive physical plant with 
its Tidny cV::Ssroo:''S, laboratories, gymnasium, library, and other facilities. 
At the end of 52 ri-.jtes, they had to leave the security of one room, thread 
through t'"e zorritors ar;ong a throng of strangers looking for and sometimes 
not fiivdino the r-^xz classroom. A tendency to push and shove, loiter along 
the corricor^i, cr-.i to rark on the walls led to many referrals by teachers, 
fhe peer-group relationship played a prominent role in these incidents. The 
typical seventh grader, feeling very much like the child v/ho did not belong, 
took out many of his frustrations by striking out at other students. Re- 
ferrals for fights composed a large percentage of the referrals, more so 
than any other incident. Thirty-three (33%) percent of the total incidents 



v;ere from fights 


in grade 7, 31% in grade 8 and 13% in 


grade 9. 




TABLE 4 






REFERRALS BY GRADE LEVEL - SEPTEMBER 




GRADE 7 


GRADE 8 


GRADE 9 


305 


62 


23 



Feeling the need to belong and to assert himself as a member of the 
gang, seventh graders resorted-to profanity directed toward teachers and 
other adults and students. 

Many students require individualized treatment when presenting 
serious discipline Drobleir.s (Good and Brophy, 1973). Good and B^^ophy further 
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suggest that the cssired behavior be stressed. VJhen a student shov/s serious ly 
disturbed b-:r=v!Cr* iri school, such behavior is usually part of a larger patter 
of distu'^b=r,c=:5. (C::':; cnc Brophy, 1973). There are some the teacher can 
assist wi:-, I: tr.e lew-achiever - and-these students were the lowest - is 
relatively i"'- 'S treated with second class status, schools will 

continue to see -.-5 low-achiever in a rebellious state (Good and Brophy, 1973) 
Good and Bropr.y sirongly suggested focusing on the students school -related 
behavior". 

The eighth and ninth graders involved in these incidents were students 
repeating the grade level and used disruptive incidents as instruments 
through which they could display their hostility and resentment of the situati 
There were five students in grade nine who were sixteen and were merely await- 
ing the end of the year to drop out. 

The practitioner found, upon observing the teaching situation, that 
(1 ) the greater concentration of problems existed in the Mathematics classroom 
where teachers were less flexible, (2j teachers that were insistent upon 
clinging to the traditional approach had a high rate of discipline problems, 
and (3) these teachers were in gross need of staff development that was 
geared toward the reevaluating and- possible restructuring of their teaching 
techniques. 

Conformity in procedures is a favorite procedure of inflexible 
teachers. I found this to be true of the Mathematics teachers. The students 
would enter the room, take assigned seats, open textbooks, and begin to 
follow a schedule that had been placed on the board. All of the movements in 
the classroom v.-ere done as if they had been prompted by a cue. The teachers 
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were v/orking with the students without being concerned about why computations 
were perforr.rd as they v/ere. They were only interested in specific recall. 
Few of tne- gave t'r.i: students the reasons why certain computations were 
needed. They seeded r:,ore concerned with completing the textbook than any- 
thing else. 

Tra:iizi ::)r:al teachers rely heavily upon recall questions and fifteen 
out of the twenty teachers used these. The use of spontaneous questions 
occurred in only five classrooms. The predominant pattern found in the 
traditional classes was one in v/hich recall and recognition questions were 
directed toward individually designated students in an attempt to control 
the climate. The subject matter to be covered was boring and had little 
relevance for the students. Students resented being assigned a seat merely 
because the teacher used this as an expedient method for checking the rolls. 
Very often the teachers v/ere talking and no one was listening. In many 
cases, the teacher had no lesson plan. The students, feeling aloof from the 
learning situation, found a way to get the attention and concern for their 
problems. They resorted to disrupting the classes at will. 

As noted previously, I had unlimited observation periods and was, 
therefore, able to gain first-hand knowledge of ^ the problems. I noted that 
in one mathematics class, the teacher did not call a roll, she simply noted 
if a seat were vacant. The student was marked absent. It is possible that 
the student could have been in another seat. It is also - and seemed to be 
possible - that the teacher did not know the students by name. 

A Science teacher talked continuously about climate without any regard 
for the climate in his room. Two students were turning the gas jets on and 
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off. Another student was heating a thermometer with a match. Five students 
in the rebr of t'-e rcj*:i v;ere having a discussion of their own on sex. One 
student s^oz peiie:^ c;t uhe teacher and at students. . \ 

In the :-''Jsi: cUss, the teacher was reading a ney/spaper and appeared 
to be coi-pletely oblivious to the chaos. Three studen"£si.were playing their 
own compos ■iTic'-.s tr-^t were devoid of any melody or harmony. A young boy 
pounded furiously on the drums, A brass section - each playing a different 
song - v/QS in full blast. Card players v;ere in one corner and dice players 
were in the other. 

A mathematics teacher had placed a beautiful drawing of an isasceles 
triangle on the board and v/as discussing the relationship between the base 
angles and the opposite sides. She was unaware that no one was listening 
until she asked a question. 

One student in Art had to be removed from the room because he re- 
fused to sit in an assigned seat which was next to a girl. 

After identifying the. number of disruptive students by classes and 
the teachers, other observations could be made. Table 2 shows that the 
greatest concentration of the problems existed in the Mathematics and English/ 
Reading classes. Looking further into the situations upon which these 
statistics were based, it v;as found that the roles of these teachers in class- 
room management were not effective. The students entered the room and had no 
specific directions to follow. In all of the classes except 3, no assignment 
had been placed on the board, nor had any specific activity been planned. 
The teachers stated that they were waiting to see how the students would act, 
if they would assign or direct an activity. Two teachers stood and talked in 
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the halls for. ten ninutes leaving the students to poam freely about the 
rooni and create disorder. A mathematics teacher stood very poised and 
scowled oz ecch st'jdeni: v/ho entered. When questioned about it, she said 
that the st-jder-:> cjnsidered a teacher who smiled and spoke cheerfully to 
them as 5 wea^- teacher. 

Upon fiyr^her observation, I found that the teachers displayed 
hostile attitudes also. Many of their responses to students were quick and 
curt. All of the mathematics teachers dared the students to question them 
on all issues. Seventy percent of these teachers often reminded the students 
that, ''I have mine. You have to get yours." They openly flaunted the 
students' low test scores in Reading and Mathematics. They were often re- 
minded of their inability to read. 

The French teacher was a young lady in her early twenties, who felt 
the need to be liked by her students. She became so permissive that control 
was impossible. Her reaction to the disrespect from students was to engage 
in childish verbal clashes. 

Ninety percent of the teachers found little to praise the students 
for, but much to criticize and condemn them for. Whenever a student gave ^ 
the correct ansv/er in a mathematics class, the teacher responded by saying, 
"It's about time someone came up with an ansv\fer." She continued on by 
berating the students, citing low test scores and low interest levels. The 
students, in all cases, responded in the negative. 

We had a problem that, if it were to be solved, would require sincere, 
concerned and dedicated devotion to our students and their welfare. Table 3 
shows the number of referrals by incident during September. 
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Iz v.TiS notej previously that seventh grade students had probleins ad- 
justing zo junior hi:n school and to the other students in the eighth and 
ninth grarie? Tnis is reflected in Tables 3 and 4. 

Table 5 sncv..- the number of disruptive incidents based on referrals 
in September. 

« • 

TABLE 5 

DISRUPTIVE INCIDENTS (BASED ON REFERRALS) 



CLUSTER 



Hath 

teache r A 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student yi 
Student 5 

Teach er B 

Student'--! 
Student 2 
Student 3 



SEPTEMBER 



5 
6 
6 
4 
5 



7 
5 
6 



Math 

Teacher C 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 

MaJ_h 

"Teac her D 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 



4 
4 
5 
5 
6 



5 
5 
4 
6 
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Table. 5 (cor.tinjed} 



ERIC 



CLUSTE- 



SEPTEMBER 



0 

7 



Engl i s h/ 
Rea ding n 

Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 8 
Student 9 
Student 10 
Student 11 
Student 12 

English/. 
Readi n g B 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 
Student 6 
Student 7 
Student 8 
Student 9 
Student 10 



3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
5 
3 
8 
9 
6 



2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
8 
8 



Engl ish/ 
"Reading E 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 



3 
3 
6 
6 
5 



Music A 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 
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5 
6 
2 
3 
2 
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Table' 5 (coiiti^iuec} 



ERIC 



CLUSTE?. 



SEPTEMBER 



Music D 

Student 1 
Studenr 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 
Student 6 

Geograp hy A 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 



2 
2 
6 
5 

3 
3 



8 
2 
2 



Geography D 

Student 1 
Student 2 



5 
5 



Art B 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 



6 
6 
3 
4 
2 



Art C 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 



3 
4 
2 
6 
5 



Home Econo mics B 

Student 1 
Student 2 



2 
3 



French C 

Student i 
Student 2 
Student 3 
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4 
3 
2 
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"table 5 (ccrtinued) 



SEPTEMBER 



Scienc e C 

Student; 1 ^ 

Student 2 3 

Student 3 , ■ 3 

Student 4 6 

Student 5 6 

Student 6 5 

Student 7 4 

Science E 

■ Student 1 6 

Student 2 3 

Student 3 J 

Student 4 2 

Student 5 3 

Student 6 ' 3 

Student 7 5 

Hood shop D 

Student 1 3 

Student 2 2 

Student 3 3 

Student 4 2 

Student 5 3 

Wood shop E 

Student 1 J 

Student 2 2 

Student 3 5 

. Student 4 ^ 

Student 5 2 



Among students with discipline problems, we were able to classify 
certain individuals as "show-offs" who constantly sought attention. We 
gave them attention by inaking them-team captains for projects. We gave 
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the "defiant ones' a chance to "hammer it out" making musical instruments 
and weather ^ns-ru~er,t5 . We used the drive of the "aggressive ones" to push 
fornvard on prep^'-ir.: z project and meeting a deadline. 

AV. 0- t-^ese statistics clearly pointed out a need for modification 
of teachir.9 be-.a.-ors and student behaviors. 



CHAPTER II 
OBJECTIVES 

Evarjr.tiori of classroom teaching calls for criteria expressed in 
terms of r.ecsurablr dir:ensions of behavior, ihe complexity of transactions 
in the classroo*? calls for an analysis of the observable dimensions of the 
process, using information gathered in the classroom as the events occur 
(NCTM, 1966). The entire faculty and I decided that if Hamilton were to 
survive disciplinary-wise and academically, our instructional program would 
have to be restructured. I presented the statistics that I had collected 
a,t that point. As noted previously, the severest problems were confined, 
to grade seven and to twenty teachers. V/e talked , informally, about the 
situations and I pointed out to the teachers that if we were the professional 
that we think v/e are, then we would accept constructive criticism as an 
instrument for growth. I further stated that if our school were to serve the 
needs of our students, it would be our task to reach that goal regardless. of 
previous personal biases. Every child had to be considered educable. I 
asked each teacher to place himself in the child's position. 

The counselor had prepared ten hypothetical situations for the 
teachers to respond- to as if they were students. The list is found below. 

Suppose You Were A Student 

How would you react to: 

1. FhG fact that you know you can't read, yet the teacher is 
always calling upon you to do so? The teacher, also, knows you can't read. 

- 22 - 
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2. Yo'j -'.no./ how to find the answer, yet it takes a little time. 
The teacher is r-jsning ycu. 

3. Hsvira to learn the dates of all of the battles in the Civil 

War. 

4. Esing told where to sit each day. 

5. 3eins berated in front of a girl that you like and hope to 

impress . 

6. Being called dumb. 

7. Being told to learn math the best way you can. 

8. Being scowled at each day by the Principal. 

9. Being told what is good for you and what is not. 
10. Being "looked-dov;n upon". 

With the twenty teachers in full agreement, the Staff voted to re- 
structure our program with concentration being placed on a small percentage 
of our population - grade 7 and the twenty teachers. 

We considered, but discarded, the idea of uniformity in following 
a curriculum guide. Every teacher would teach the same material at the same 
time within a time frame. We discarded this after considering that individual 
learn at different rates and that we needed as Good and Brophy suggested 
"individual treatment". 

We discussed and discarded placing these students in special classes. 
The students would view it as punishment and so would the teachers. 

The Interdisciplinary Approach to Learning was explored and finally 
agreed upon as a method to be used. The twenty teachers were assigned to 
clusters with four teachers in each group. Mathematics was the core 
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discipline a^d olans v,'ere built around the Mathematics classes. Many 
approaches w=re JSrd. bjt concentration was centered on the laboratory and 
stations aorrorcr.. The clusters were: 



Hather:2tics A 
English A 
Music A 
Geography A 



Clust er B 

Mathematics B 
English B 
Art B 

Home Economics B 



Cluster C 

Mathematics C 
French C 
Art C 
Science C 



Cluster D 

Mathematics D 
Music D 
Woodshop D 
Geography D 



Cluster E 

Mathematics E 
English E 
Woodshop E 
Science E 

Mathematics was selected as the core discipline because the greatest 
number of problems v;ere referred from the Mathematics classes with all of 
these being seventh graders. Many of these students were repeat offenders; 
that is, they were problems in Geography and Art, too. We decided then to 
educate through the experience already possessed by a boy; look at things 
from his point of vievz—that is, lead him to educate himself. Throughout 
one's whole mathematical course, it is important to teach a student through 
his own experiments, through concrete examples worked out by him (Perry, 197 
More recently, more educators have become dissatisfied with traditional 
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methods. Sz-jir-zi .n:i Isarn concepts best if they are led to discover the:" 
the-sslves, -..-rojc- =xp=r-,ances related to the physical v;orld (Bruner, 195S). 
There concep-.s r-'-D.-ded the basis for selecting mathematics as a core and 
the Inter "1;.;^: * ■>.=.--,.■• -P^roach as our- method. The Interdisciplinary Approach 
required z'mz = -rci-er.in one discipline be prepared to correlate the other 
disciplines ^it!- -is own. Since the Mathematics classes v;ere causing more 
frustrations that led. to problems, each discipline correlated Mathematics 
within that discipline, thus showing a need and a relevance and destroying 
the isolation of Mathematics from the other areas. 

The laboratory approach was used in the Mathematics classes and the 
stations approach was used in the other classes. Students in the Mathematics 
classes were grouped according to skills and students in the other classes 
were grouped according to their Reading scores. 

Performance Objectives For Teachers 
We found that it would be necessary to plan and operate an inservice 
progrnnti devoted to improving teaching behaviors. A list of the performance 
objectives for the teachers in the program are found below. 

1. The teacher will be able to write correctly the performance 
objectives for each lesson to be taught. 

2. The teacher will be able to set up behavioral hierarchies for 
each child based upon his performance and progress along each step. 

3. The teacher will be able to implement plans for classroom in- 
struction by administering screening tests, error patterns tests, making 
individual assignments based upon scores. 

4. The teacher will be able to set up learning stations.. 
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5. Tne ^rficher win be able to prevent or effectively cope with 
classroom cisciplire problenis. 

Tr.r S'^i'-Br^- v;as in focus. The practitioner found it necessary 

to modify -enrni'.: ?-rr.av1ors, thus leading to a modification of student 
behaviors ar.u t-^ereDy reducing the elements that contrJbuied to the discipline 
problem. The ^:ey to the discipline problem is involvement. Involvement is 
becoming concerned for the student, no matter v/hat his actions or academic 
achievement. Involvement is encouragement and positive reenforcement . 

None of this is easy. It is tempting to favor the obedient, intelli- 
gent, high-performing pupil. The student v/ho is a discipline problem must 
know that vie do not reject him as a person. He must feel confident that v/e 

believe in him and in his innate ability to perform well. Instilling this 

confidence takes time and patience. It must be learned and practiced (Haffner 
1974;. William Glasser suggests: (1; promise yourself that tomorrow, no 
matter how disruptive Tommy is, you will try to act as if this if the first 
time he has behaved badly, {2) eliminate emotion-laden blaming and threaten- 
ing. Keep the tone cool and crisp until Tommy gives some recognition of the 
rules and makes some effort to comply, and (3) if Tommy is interferring so 
seriously that he has to be taken out of the game to cool off, create a 
place in your room where you can separate— not isolate— Tommy from the class 
(Glasser, 1974). 

P erformance Objectives for Students 
If teaching behaviors had to be altered, certainly, student behaviors 
had to be altered. A list of performance objectives for the students that 
are aimed toward lessening discipline problems m^ be found below. 
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1. The s-jcsfit v.ill be able to use his energies toward constructive 
and interes'-in;- -rojects to circunient fighting. 

2. T'^r hz-^-ir.z •■vin be able to express himself and will be able 

to parti:i:r.-r .in ope- discussions that require courtesy, control and clarit 
to replace yrz-:--ry, 

3. The student v/ill be able to implement, design and direct pro- 
jects that will restore his self-esteem, and eliminate threats. 

4. The student will be able to participate actively and to have 
input in the classroom situation, thus reducing class-cutting. 

5. The student will be able to lead a group discussion or project 
which will point out the need for respect, cooperation, and adherence to 
rules and regulations. 

6. The student will be able to construct models that will give him 
a sense of pride and appreciation. 

We had assessed our situation. We had determined our objectives. 
Vie were ready to proceed. 
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CHAPTER III 
STRATEGIES ANU METHODS 



Strategies 

The tv.e-^jty teachers concerned v/ere in gross need of Staff Development 
Sessions geared toward modifying teaching behaviors. While it became 
necessary to arrange counseling sessions with the counselors and Crisis 
Resource Teachers for the students, the classroom management problem was a 
real one and required immediate attention. 

Before planning and organizing a practicum of this type, I had con- 
sidered resorting to punitive measures for students. However, a great body 
of research evidence (reviewed in Bandura, 1969) shovvfs that punishment is 
primarily useful only for controlling misbehavior, not for teaching desired 
behavior. A teacher or administrator who relies heavily on punishment instea^i 
of management techniques will learn eventually that tension, frustration, 
and conflict are the end result. 

I had considered isolation from the total school population; however, 
I realized that this v/ould lead to more complex problems at a later date. If 
a child is to live among his peers, he must learn to modify his behavior so 
that he in no way interfers with the lifestyles of his peers. I realized 
that It was left to the teachers and to me to devise a plan that would be 
beneficial and would produce the desired outcomes. 

I had to take a close look at what was happening in the classroom. 
How was the teacher viewing the behavior of the students? Was there any bias 
because of the teacher's expectations? Were there any other factors that 
clouded a teacher's observations? Do the teachers realize that they have 



biases? H=vr these teachers compared their behavior data with that of an- 
other? res zrz teziher taken a look at his teaching behaviors? 

Wi:^ z''' :hese questions in mind, I met with the teachers and 
presented :y c'a^. Zj t'eTU 

Tnare i-r^ a n.r.ber of critical books that attack the present educatior. - 
al systGi^ a'^d/jr' Teaching-training institutions as ineffective or self- 
defeating. In stimulating thinking, especially the search for alternative 
modes of instruction, these books are quice effective (Holt, 1964; Kohl, 1967; 
Smith, 1969; Silberman, 1970). 

The twenty teachers met with the Counselors, the Assistant Principals, 
other members of the practicum team and me. Ihe specific roles of the members 
of the practicum team were: 

1. Assistant Principal : All three assistant principals had a 
continuing responsibility to deal effectively with discipline problems as 
they were referred to them by teachers and other staff. 

2. Guidance Counselor : The role of the guidance counselors was to 
provide help with the students as related to: 

0 changing class placements 

0 attempting to establish causes for individual cases 

of deviant behavior 
0 make recommendations to the practicum team based on 

their findings 
0 counseling with students regarding personal problems 

that related to their poor behavior patterns 

3. Psj/^iTOiogist^ As related to the practicum, the role of the 
psychologist v;as to: 

0 adsrinister and interpret tests 
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0 confer wiih students and teacher ■ 

"o ra'rie defini::ive recommendations to the practicum team 

c Ttr-.ti fy those severe behavior problems that school 

perscrne! could handle and make the necessary referrals 
4. Two b:;£c i a! Education Teachers ( Crisis Resource ): The. special 
education teachers were available to: 

0 consult with regular classroom teachers . 

0 diagnose and prescribe for students; later given to 

classroom teacher who needed assistance 
0 work with those very severe cases that could not be 

contained within the regular classroom setting 

Staff Development Program Modifying 
Teaching Behaviors 

The Staff Development Sessions provi'ded for experiences such as: 

1. writing performance objectives 

2. writing behavioral hierarchies 

3. writing plans for classroom instruction 

4. organizing a mathematics laboratory 

5. setting up learning stations 

6. video-taping mini -lessons 

7. critiquing the video-tapes 

8. observing and inter-visitation between colleagues 

The Staff Development Sessions were scheduled on a monthly basis. 
The practicum team and other rerource individuals were present at each meeting 
The schedule for the Staff Development Sessions follows. Detailed accounts 
for the dassrooni activities will be discussed in Methods. 
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The ^.-.rnty teachers \i?.ve taught to write performance objectives and 
behaviors- criec-ives . They planned for instruction based on the scores fror 
the pre-:es:- -Tee "Trble 5j. The laboratory approach was to be used in 
Matnenv2tic'. c.^: :'*e stations approach v;as to be used in the other classes. 
The pre-tes:: resjlts v.ou'ld be used for individualizing the Mathematics classe 
and grouping in the other classes. 

TABLE 6 

SCORES ON PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST (MATHEMATICS) 
REPRESENTS PERCENT CORRECT OUT OF 20 ITEMS 



SEPTEMBER 



Math Teacher 


A 




Student 1 
St'.'dent 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 




20 
10 
15 
15 


Math Teacher 


B 




Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 




30 
20 
. 30 


Math Teacher 


_C 




Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 




10 
5 
5 
10 
15 


Math Teacher 


D 




Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 




25 
15 
30 
35 


Math Teacher 


E 
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In the ?=s- decide, Mathematics instruction has placed greater stress 
on the de/eio:'"ent of 2n understanding of the structure of Mathematics. The 
next shift of e^p'-^ssis in school ■Mathematics may well be tov/ard wider use 
of methods t':*3- wi 1 i ^ocos on the other goals of instruction, v/hile teaching 
about the strjcTj-e of Mathematics in a more meaningful way. Concerned 
instructors hav=i begun to investigate* the use of mathematical instruction 
based on students' persolial investigations and discoveries. They believe tha 
investigations of the environment will do far more good than traditional 
teaching methods to build enthusiasm for and confidence in Mathematics, to 
teach students to use their own ingenuity, and to relate mathematical ideas 
and symbols to real objects. This type of instruction is referred to as the 
laboratory approach (Kidd, Cilley, Myers, 1970). 

The stations approach provided for a variety of individual assign- 
ments in areas designated as stations. These assignments were multi-level. 
The assignments were varied and appropriate. Teaching aids were placed at 
each station. The teaching aids were: 

0 tape recorders 

0 controlled readers 

0 tachistoscopes 

0 overhead projectors 

0 calculators 

0 filmstrip projectors 

0 previewers, junior or senior 

G television sets 

0 motion picture projectors 

0 film loop projectors 

0 sight and sound system 

0 EDL Aud X equipment 

0 language masters 

0 shadows CO pes 

0 appropriate tapes and filmstrips 

0 SRA kits in Reading and Mathematics 



Two r£:vi-:.^s of research on teaching are extremely valuable because 
they critical ;y cv^es-ion wriat is known about teaching and call for more 
research cr. e-.:''ci: c/.estions. The reviews show that very few teaching 
behaviors er^ i:v.i-ic3;y related to student achievement (Dunkin and Biddle, 
1973; Roser;ir.i.'':e Furst, 1971}. These materials are especially useful 
to teachers who wenr to engage in self -study, programs, because they under- 
line the fact that while empirical data can provide some direction, teachers 
themselves have to assume the responsibility for evaluating the effectiveness 
of their own classroom behavior. 

Teachers can use these sources to begin thinking about their class- 
room behavior and to develop plans for experimenting in the classroom. How- 
ever, we are perhaps putting the horse before the cart. Before changing, 
the teacher needs to assess his present behavior. It is useful to ask, "Wher 
am I?" before "Where am I going?" Teachers are too busy for much self- 
observation and most operate in self-contained classrooms. Not all will have 
the benefit of video tape recording or regular supervision. 

Good and Brophy suggest that teachers learn (1) to identify good 
behaviors, (2) start self-evaluation, (3) make explicit plans, (4) change 
or alter instructional procedures, {5) interact with other teachers, and (6) 
enroll in in-service programs. 

A teaching strategy is good when two basic conditions are satisfied: 
(1) students learn the material that they are supposed to master, and (2) 
students are interested and find the learning process enjoyable so that 
they initiate learning efforts of their own (Good and Brophy, 1973). 
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It is -ai-:y -he type of behavior that the teacher displays that 
provokes a si-*i;ar be::5:vior in the child. 

Sel f-rval .it*! on forms were completed by teachers as a means of pre- 
testing thuir b5r-vi::\=. The results may be found below. Each teacher 
presented a riin--lesson using one of the disruptive students among a selected 
group from >he teacher's classes. The sessions were video-taped and critiqued 
by the entire team and teachers. The Tally Sheet for Teacher Nonverbal 
Behavior was used to observe teaching behaviors- The teachers 
became aware of many nonverbal behaviors that could have influenced the 
learning situation. 

The pre-tests that had been administered in all of the disciplines 
were scored and the interpretation of these results were used for individual- 
izing the instructional program. The results are Tables 6 and 7. The pre- 
tests were also used for writing the performance objectives and the behavioral 
hierarchies. The performance objectives were written by the teachers in each 
of the disciplines. Some objectives were included in all disciplines. 

A schedule of activities for students was drawn up. The schedule 
was interdisciplinary in 5Cope--interrelating all disciplines--and thus 
required careful planning within each cluster. Each cluster had to con- 
cern itself with teacher needs and student needs. The teachers met in a 
large group initially and discussed and finally selected the units to be 
covered. The units were: 

0 v/riting and composing music 

0 land composiiton and products 

0 preparing for a bazaar 

0 string sculpture 

0 setting up a french restaurant 

0 making weather instruments 

0 history of music and musical instruments 

0 making musical instruments 
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0 des f. planetarium 

6 b'jilcin: = pi &r,2tariuin 

0 v-ji-ial "•••oblc.rs 

0 z'-irzi 2"-- cr'aphs 



TABLE 7 

SCORES OM PRE-TEST (READING/ENGLISH) 
REPRESENTS GRADE LEVEL TAKEN FROM CTBS 



PRE-TEST 



EngVish Teacher A 



Student 1 3.9 

Student 2 2.6 

Student 3 . 4.7 

Student 4 ' 3.5 

Student 5 2.2 

Student 6 1.0 

Student 7 2.9 

Student 8 2.3 

Student 9 3.0 

Student 10 1.5 

Student 11 1.0 

Student 12 2.8 

English Teacher B 

Student. 1 2.0 

Student 2 3.6 

Student 3 3.8 

Student 4 4.1, 

Student 5 1.6 

Student 6 2.6 

Student 7 2.6 

Student 8 ; 3.0 

Student 9 i 2.0 

Student 10 " 2.6 

Engli sh Teacher E 

Student 1 ■ 3.4 

Student 2 4.6 

Student 3 3.0 
Student 4 -3.0 

Student 5 2.5 
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Table 7 (continu-:: 



PRE-TEST 



Music Te acrjrr ; - 

Student i 4.6 

Student 2 3.9 

Student 3 2.0 

Student 4 -5.6 

Student 5 6.0 

Geogt-ap h y Teacher A 

Student 1 1.0 

Student 2 ■ 2.3 

Student 3 1.5 

Geograph y Teac her D 

Student 1 2.2 

Student 2 2.9 

Art Teacher B 

Student 1 2.6 

Student 2 4.7 

Student 3 1.0 

Student 4 3.6 

Student 5 2.0 

Art T eacher C 

Student 1 1.6 

Student 2 .3.0 

Student 3 2.6 

Student 4 .2.1 

Student 5 2.0 

Econ omics Teacher C 

Student 1 .2.0 

Student 2 3.9 

Scienc e Teac her C 

iitudent 1 2.0 

Student 2 1.6 

Student 3 3.5 

Stu-icnt 4 2.9 

Stu. v-nt 5 1.5 

Student 6 . « 1.0 

Student 7 2.8 



ERIC 
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Table / (cc- ; 



PRE-TEST 



Student 1 3.8 

Student 2 2.9 

Student 3 6.3 
Student 4 . 5.6 

Student 5 5.7 

Student 5 5.0 

Student 7 3.7 

Wood sh op Teacher 0 

Student 1 2.9 

Student 2 . 3.8 

Student 3 5.6 

Student 4 5.9 

Student 5 6.0 

Woods hop Teacher E 

Student 1 . 5.8 

Student 2 "/-"l 

Student 3 "/-S 
Student 4 

Student 5 7.9 

French T eacher C 

Student 1 6.4 

Student 2 7.5 

Student 3 6.9 



Both teachers and students had needs. All of them were in need of 
positive self-images. The teachers needed to feel that the students were 
listening and were becoming involved. The students needed to be heard and 
needed to be involved. 
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Sincr zy.^ .•3:.rj?-*;ty of the problems had occurred in the Meithematics 
classes, z'^r. -c-cc'-r'-s ^rlv that students could not equate the importance 
and reTev = ''.:.r ' i^^f-^.r-tics to their daily lives. Many students had 
stated tr'jslv izis :f defiance in the Mathematics classes. Mathematics 
v/as, therefore, "ce tre core discipline and each module of instruction in- 
cluded Mathorriiiics . The modules required nine v;eeks of instruction. Charts 
and graphs and verbal problems v;ere required in all clusters. These units 
relied heavily upon the student's ability to read, to interpret, to compute, 
and to draw conclusions. The entire schedule follows on page 39. 

The rationale for a schedule of this type was based on previous re- 
search concerning the disruptive student. It has been found that disruptive 
students have enjoyed few successes in school. If students are to work at 
school tasks with vigor and enthusiasm, they must be able to do the tasks 
they are asked to perform. Few of us work very long if v^e do not enjoy 
success in the process. Students* ability to do school assignments deter-- 
mines to a large degree whether they form the belief that they can learn 
independently. One way of looking into classrooms is to assess the match 
between what the teacher asks the student to do and what the student is cap- 
able of doing ^Good and Brophy, 1973J. 

With this firmly in mind, the teachers divided up into the disciplines 
and developed the performance objectives. The objectives follow. 

Performan ce Ob jectives for Students 

Mathenvitics: 

1. rhe student will be able to add whole numbers with and without 
grouping. 

The stuJent will be able to subtract two whole numbers with and 
without regrouping. 
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Ir.tr r::1 sc 1 ol 1 n ary Approach to Learn jji9j__Gr^ de 7 
IrAzs Dy Clusters (9 weeks*, 4 "advisories*) 



Culmlnatlr.c 



Cluster 




Unit Z 


Unit 3 


Unit 4 


Activity 


A 


coT.pos 1 ng 


land 

composi- 
tion, 
products 


verbal 
problems 


charts,' 
graphs 


Open House 


B 


preparing 
for a 
■ bazaar 


verbal 
probl ems 


strong 
sculpture 


charts, 
graphs 


Open House 


C 


setting up 
A French 
restaurant 


charts, 
graphs 


making 

weather 

instruments 


verbal 
problems 


Open House 


U 


m story 
of music 
and instru- 
ments 


h a v^'f" c 

r 1 a r L b , 
graphs 


Ilia i\ 1 1 1^ 

musical 
instru- 
ments 


vprha 1 

V C I uu t 

problems 


Open House 


E 


designing 
a plane- 
tarium 


building 
the 

plane- 
tarium 


verbal 
problems 


charts, 
graphs 


Open House 



3. The student will be able to multiply whole numbers v/ith single 
digits and a multiple number of digits. 

4. The student will be able to place the partial products correctly. 

5. The student will be-able to divide with: (aj one-digit 
division, one-digit dividend; (bj one-digit division, two-digit dividend 
with and without a remainder; (cj multiple-digit divisor and dividends with 
and v/ithout remainder. 
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7. Tr.: 
and perct^n:. fo- 



:>:en: v;in be able to define coirunon fraction. 

:.jder,t v.'ill be able to identify common fractional parts. 

:.^:ert v.'ill be able to write commcn fractions in decimal 



9. The s-^cent v;ill be able to perform the basic operations upon 
the three fraction forms. 

10. The student will be able to measure areas with rulers. 

11. The student will be able to measure areas with tape measures 
and steel rul ers . . i ^ 

12. The student will beiable to compute distances given a map and 

a scale. ;| 

13. The student will beijable to read a thermometer. 

14. The stud(int will beibble to convert from one unit of measure 

to another. } 

15. The student will be able to read and to solve verbal problems. 
15. The student will be able to read charts and graphs. 

English/ Reading: 



1. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read verbal problems. 


2. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


solve problems. 


3. 


The 


student will 


be 


abl e 


to 


read musical compositions . 


4. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read the history of music. 


5.' 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read and to follow directions. 


6. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


write sentences. 


7. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


identify parts of speech based 


' use in 


a sentence. 










o 

u . 


The 


student v/ill 


be 


able 


to 


write compositions. 
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French: 



9 . 




ituient will 


be 


able 


to 


0. 




stjcent will 


be 


able 


to 


1. 


The 


stjfent win 


be 


able 


to 


2. 


The 


st'jcert will 


be 


able 


to 


3. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


4. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 



in French. 

5. The student will be able to 

6. The student will be able to 
weather instruments into French names. 

7. The student will be able to 

8. The student will be able to 

9. The student will be able to 

Music : 

1. The student will be able to 

2. The student will be able to 

3. The student will be able to 
clef and the bass clef. 

4. The student will be able to 

5. The student will be able to 

6. The student will be able to 

7. The student will be able to 
instruments. 



read chartr^ and graphs. 
v;rite rhyme schemes. 

recite the vocabulary. 

write sentences using the vocabulary. 

write a menu in* French. 

name the parts of a restaurant 

locate points on charts and graphs, 
translate the English names of 



conjugate verbs. 

read and to translate dialogue. 

sing French songs. 

write and to sing the C scale, 
define musical terms, 
identify notes on the treble 

read histories of music, 
identify notes by their tones, 
identify musical instruments, 
play at least two musical 
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Geograph y: 

1. T';e s-jdent will be able to identify land masses. 

2. s:..:ent wMl be able to read and to sing music from other 

lands. 

3. The svjdent will collect pictures of musical instruments from 

home and abroad. 

4. The student will be able to read charts and graphs. 

5. The student will be able to draw pictures of land masses and 
label them. 

6. The student will be able to name the chief products of land 

masses . _ 

7. The student will be able to name the composition of land masses. 

8. The student will be able to read and to solve verbal problems. 

Art: 



1 . 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


identify primary and secondary colors. 


2. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


identify the types of sculpture. 


3. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


draw simple 1 ine' designs . 


4. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


paint following a color scheme. 


5. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


draw letters in various forms. 


6. 


The 


student v/ill 


be 


abl e 


to 


design a menu. . 


7. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


design booths for- a bazaar. 


8. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


draw weather instruments using a 


iel 


and c 


1 picture as 


a model . 






9. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


design pictures using string. 



10. Using bid maps with color schemes, the student will be ab.le to 
painfa likeness. 
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Home Econ:^ 














1. 


r r-- 


Sfjirnt v/1 i 1 


be 


able to plan a bazaar in its entirety. 


2. 


1 r*^ 


s-..:en- v/lll 


be 


able 


to 


cook the necessary items based 


upon th2 ex; 




;'::e''.cance 










3. 


1 He 


siucent will 


be 


able 


to 


read and to solve verbal problems 


4. 


The 


student wi 1 1 


be 


able to draw simple line designs. 


5. 


The 


student will 


be 


able to design pictures using string. 


6. 


The 


student will 


be 


able to, read charts and graphs. 


7. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


measure using rulers, measuring 


• 

cups, measuring 


spoons and tape 


measures 




Scie 'i: 














I. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


measure using rulers and steel 


tapes. 














2. 


Tht 


student will 


be 


abl e 


to 


read weather charts. 


3. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read: (a) thermometers, (b) 


barometers , 


(c) 


hygrometers , 


and (d) 


sonometers. 


4. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


construct a simple weather vane. 


5. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


identify the planets through a 


telescope. 














6. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


identify the Milkyway through a 


telescope. 














7. 


The 


student will 


be 


abl e 


to 


Identify the North Star. 


8. 


The 


student VJill 


be 


abl e 


to 


identify v^arious constellations. 


9. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read a compass. 


10. 


The 


student will 


be 


able 


to 


read and to solve verbal problems 
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Wood shop : 

1. Tr.e v/ill be able to read charts' and graphs. 

2. T'-.t: £-j:rnt v/ill be able to measure using: ^a) rulers, (b) tape 
measures, (c) stsel -=?e5, (d) calipers, and (e) transit. 

3. Thi s-ucent will be able to draw scale models. 

4. The student will be able to construct a replica of his scale 



model 



paper. 



model 



5. The student will be able to design a musical instrument on 



6. The student will be able to construct a replica of his musical 



7. The student will be able to design a planetarium on paper. 

8. The student will be able to construct a replica of his design. 
With the objectives written, the teachers assembled in clusters and 

began to correlate the activities. Unit 1 in Cluster A was "Writing and 
Composing Music. Each teacher in- the cluster began to list activities that 
he would include for his discipline. The Mathematics teacher would con- 
centrate on equivalent fractions since musical timing relies on the use of 
common fractions. The Geography teacher would plan activities to include the 
History of Music and students would undertake projects to learn about music 
in various countries. In the English class, the students would write poems 
set to meter and eventually would write lyrics. I he music teacher would have 
his students working with the English class to write the music for the lyrics, 
The mat hematics students v;ould assist in writing the composition and set the 
scale. 
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in C^us^er 3, trie first unit v/as "Preparing for a bazaar." The Home 
Econoir.ics classes would collect and organize the items for sale. The mathe- 
matics clcsse:- v.:.:'C :e responsible for detercnining the cost of the items. 
The cost 'was to be :E:-:er:i>ined in accordance v/ith the expected profit. The 
profits would be usee to buy materials for other units. The Art class would 
design and construct the signs, displays and booths. The English students 
v/ould check all displays and signs for grammatical errors. 

The students in Cluster C would set up a French Restaurant as their 
first unit. The Mathematics and Art cTalses would work cooperatively on the 
design and construction of the restaurant. The French class would prepare the 

menus and the Mathematics Class would determine the cost, Students in the 

Science class would determine, based on atmospheric conditions, the best 
location for the restaurant, the most comfortable room temperatures, the 
temperatures for foods to be served or to be frozen and preserved. 

The teachers in Cluster D talked animatedly about the activities that 
they would include in the unit - "History of Music and Instruments." Since 
the third unit would be centered on making musical instruments, the first 
unit would be used as a foundation. The Mathematics and Woodshop teachers 
planned activities on measurement. The Geography teacher and the Music teacher 
planned activities on the History of Music. In talking with the teachers in 
Cluster A during a later session, the two clusters worked cooperatively on 
the History. The Music classes would present an assembly program devoted to 
music from other lands and times. 

The teachers in Cluster E were certain that the first unit for their 
students v/ould create interest. Activities would be planned for designing a 
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planetariu-n. A;--; vitles in the Mathematics and Woodshop classes would be 
centered a-^ounc 3=sign and construction. The Science classes would provide 
all scientif-':. :•:-?. necessary to assure proper placement of the telescope 
and other physi-a": f= = :.ures. The English students would have reading lessons 
devoted to learning about the galaxies and how to locate them. 

Each unit was discussed and each teacher started to think in terms of 
his contribution to the total project. Many of the teachers stated that 
until they began to work and plan cooperatively, they were only concerned 
with completing a chapter within a certain time frame. One mathematics 
teacher admitted that it had not occurred to her before, that she could lead 

her students to discover the relationship between mathematics and other 

disciplines. She admitted that she taught mathematics for mathematics sake 
and made no attempt to show its relevance to anything else. An excitement and 
enthusiasm eluded from the group. This represented a sign of hope. The 
teachers were concerning themselves with making the subject matter meaningful. 
As they talked with each other, they could see that they would enjoy the 
lesson as well as the students. The Music teacher,, who had previously sat and 
read the newspaper, stated that until he worked with the teachers in his 
cluster, he had never considered nor thought about teaching music in this 
manner. A stern and rigid English teacher stated, "1 am now pregnant with 
ideas." 

Enthusiasm is an important teacher behavior for capturing and main- 
taining student interest. If handled properly by the teacher, the intervening 
days before a big event can- be made more enjoyable by the teacher's enthusiast' 
for the event (Good and Brophy, 1973). 
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U5i:v: t':5 :-=-tests and the patterns test from Mathematics, the 
students v.=ri gi.en individual assignments. The students, in the other 
disciplir,5S wiri according to their reading scores. It must be 

noted hare thst tne general composition of these classes was heterogeneous 
in nature. 

The Kathd;::2tics classes v/ere individualized using a laboratory and 
a stations approach. The students were given a screening test. On the 
basis of performance, a patterns test was devised and administered. This 
test allowed the teacher to determine a pattern of errors and thus a starting 
point. 

A prescription and terminal objectives were written for each child. 

Aui cissigiiiiiL-riL ciiart was prepared listing the area of concentration and the 
activities and tests for each student. An individual folder was prepared for 
each student so that he could chart his own progress. Profiles— records— of 
the students' progress was kept by the teacher. Learning stations were set 
up with proper worksheets, learning packages and machines to aid in achieving 
the objectives. 

The English classes were tested and assigned in the same manner as 
the Mathematics classes. Within the other disciplines, the students were 
grouped according to their reading scores and the groups were assigned one 
segment of the total class project. 

Extensive testing and pre-planning occurred in September 1974, and, 
therefore, provided a foundation upon which we could build further sessions. 
The complete list of activities follows. 

October Progress reports by all teachers 

Noveinber Observations by practicum team 
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Decerbr'- Observations by practicum team 

oar.inrj Inier-visitation Detween the clusters 

Apri! Visits to Open Space Schools 

Visits to Title I Laboratories 
Visits to Arithmetic Clinic and School of 
Education, University of Maryland 

May Summaries 

June Open House 

During the month of October 1974> teachers could see a change in 
behavior patterns regardless of how small the change. Now that students were 
involve^d in projects with each other, they carried on meaningful conversations. 

Terms 1 i ke. constel 1 ati on , profit and 1 oss ^ one-ei ght- time , - and meter~- crept 1 

into the conversations and profanity was heard less. Some arguments did 
occur but they were the result of the students challenging each other or 
boasting about the part that each would play in the total, project. The 
students in Cluster C were looking forward to their visit to a French Restauran 
and they became more conversant in French. Some of them gave their orders 
in the school cafeteria in French much to the dismay of the Cafeteria employees 
Class-cutting lessened after the "word spread" about how Mathematics Teacher 
A had learned to smile. Teacher attitudes had begun to change and teachers 
felt more comfortable. They felt that they were beginning to control the 
learning situation. I found fewer referrals coming to my office and I found 
fev;er teachers storming into my office in a state that bordered on hysteria. 

The practicum observers. Dr. Tony Minus, Dr. Clark Houston, and Dr. 
Otho Jones, visited the teachers during November and December. The classroom 
situation had taken a decidedly different course. Gone were the seating 



charts. The si.zz^n rusneci into the MatheMtics classes and began to v;ork 
iRp.ediate'^r . S-.rrrts secured tapes andfilmstrips that had been assigned anc 
beqan to oce'^r.-r z":- -^rroines and worked independently. The Music students 
could har:;:y z: b-^riin the rehearsal for the assembly program. The Home 

Economics class v.35 busily separating items collected for the bazaar. One 
group v/as deciding on the number of booths there v/ould be. The Mathematics 
class and the Uoodshop classes in Clusters D and E were working together in 
the woodshop. The English and Music classes in Cluster A were working to- 
gether on their compositions. The Geography teacher was not asking for speci 
recall of dates. She, instead, very easily led a discussion about music in 
the fifties. She had records of music in the fifties to supplement the 
discussion. She was overwhelmed by the interest that the students showed as 
they bombarded her with questions. 

Teacher A in Mathematics noted that for the first time during her 
career, students were actually "turned on" to math. The students were proud 
of the fact that the Music students were depending on them for the timing 
needed for their compositions. 

The English/Reading teachers published student compositions in the 
school newspaper. The French students visited a French restaurant so that 
their restaurant could be as authentic as possible. 

The practicum observers shared interesting activities from all of the 
classrooms. Each teacher was encouraged to use his planning period to 
visit his colleagues. This led to teachers sharing effective strategies. 
At the same time, it allov/ed for student exposure to a variety of learning 
experiences. 
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Teacrer C in Science gave much information to the Geography teachers 
concerning ire scientific land composition. Students were enchanted v/ith 
the Water Cycle. "n-;-y learned how to form clouds and how to dust a cloud 
to make it rsin. 

1 Mathematics teacher D shared his lesson on "The Need for Standard 
Measures" by performing experiments using body units. 

During the months of February, March, and April, the teachers visited 
open space schools. These were: Bruce-Monroe and Randle Highlands. 
These schools use the cluster approach and the teachers were able to see the 
importance of pla'nning, classroom management, and cooperative teaching. These 

were elementary schools and since the majority of- the-students- involved in ^ 

this program at Hamilton were performing on an elementary level, the teachers 
were able to exchange ideas. 

Staff D evelopment Visitations 
Title I Laboratories 

The visit to the Title I Laboratories offered another approach to 
solving the problem. The Title I Laboratories in Reading and in Mathematics 
use the skills approach. Students are tested and taught according to the 
weakness that is prominent. 

The Title I Laboratories were completely indfvidual ized and used the 
open classroom concept, therefore, classroom management was very important. 
The students were taught individually depending upon the results on a 
Screening Test. The students worked at their own pace and were not required 
to complete an assignment within any time frame. They were allowed to move 
freely about the rooiii - with control - to use any manipulati ves , machines, . 
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or other ceviie; co-plete t.heir assignments. This is the open space 
concept. 

Tr-.a Ti-.'r I 'sr-chsrs were quite helpful in sharing the reason for 
their succrr,s. £=c- Title I Teacher workes with an Educational Aide v.'ho 
assumes niany of zr-z- clerical responsibilities. The Aide is also responsible 
for duplicating all materials and therein lies the Title I secret to success. 
The Title I Teacher must be able to anticipate every problem that a student 
will encounter. The teacher must prepare a lesson for each of these problems 
beforehand. The Aide duplicates all of these lessons. When the problem 
occurs, the teacher or the Aide removes the lesson from the files and gives 
it to the child. The teacher cannot wait until the problem occurs and then 
prepare. 

The Title I Programs are success-oriented and do not refer to 
failures in any manner. Praise and motivation are always a part of the pro- 
gram. Building good self-image is as important to these programs as raising 
the test scores. 

Arithmetic Clinic 

A visit to the Arithmetic Clinic at the University of Maryland was 
most beneficial. The teachers could see how learning stations are set up and 
were given literature that would be helpful in their setting up learning 
stations. The teachers were also fortunace to be able to talk with instructor- 
about the Diagnostic-Prescriptive Methods. 

They were taught to write the behaviov-al hierarchy based on test 
performances. A behavioral hierarchy is simply a program written for a desire 
outcome in education known as a terminal objective. If the terminal 
objective for a student is "The student will be able to subtract two two- 
digit numbers with regrouping", the teacher sii^iply writes pre-requisi tes that 
will lead to tiio attsinT.ent of this objective. 

er|c 55 
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erarchy for this is written belov/. 



Hierarchy for Subtraction With Regrouping 



Post-Test- 
Mastered 



Post-test 
Mastered 



Subtraction i 
with Regrouping J^;. 



Vj Post-Test j 
. — i Mot Mastered ! 



Post-Test 
Mastered 



>; 



Subtraction 



^ No regrouping t;^- 



>' Post-test 
' ! Not Mastered 



i Subtractiom ' 



Tests 



-> Post-test 
Not Mastered 



4* 
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Open House 

Whr". June r:"l5d around and the time came for Open House, enthusiasn: 
and anxiety .-.in v-'cich words. There was a bazaar; musical and weather 
instni'rier.t-, '.•.e-e o-ispiay. There was a planetarium, and a French Restauran 
complete with 7r~riCh fnenus. String sculpture dotted the v/alls of the 
restaurant. This was truly a panorama of cooperative education. 

Staff De'Telo p ment Sessions 
• Staff Development Sessions were held on the first Wednesday of each 
month at the close of the school day. I met with the twenty teachers on the 
third Monday in each month at the close of school. At each meeting, I was 
encouraged by the teachers' newly found self-assuredness in planning and con- 
trolling the learning situation. Each one admitted that the systematic 
classroom management gave them the necessary control. By knowing each day 
the direction that the class would take, each teacher faced each class with 
more confidence in. himself and he inevitably transmitted his feelings of self 
confidence to the students. 

During the school day, I met with teachers during their planning 
periods to give moral support and to provide any administrative support 
that might be required. If a teacher needed field trip approval, I wanted 
to be readily available to approve the project. Should it become necessary 
to alter the schedule for the day, I wanted a firsthand observation of the 
need for such. I was totally involved. I met also with the students, the 
counselors and the Crisis Resource teacher in an effort to mediate any 
difficulty that still existed. The students were beginning to feel good abou 
themselves and. their performances and this was evidenced by the decline in 
problems. This decline can be noted in Table 13. 
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I ::.^ci, -^-tii.ent visits to the classrooms. Very often I was greeted 
by one of the st-ie-^TS Vtho had a project or paper that he was proud of. 
Students v::-; r-z ti^e, greeted me w.ith a scowl, greeted me with a smile. 
The teachers di: n:*: appear to be as nervous as they were before the project 
began. Bozh students and teacherS: fel t that I was there to lend support 
and not to criticize or to snoop. I was as much a part of the project as 
they were. Learning was taking the place of discipline problems and education 
was moving forward. 

The students spoke with candor and were quite animated as they re- 
viewed the day's activities. The boys were especially proud of the musical 
and weather instruments that they were designing and building. 

The students who visited the French restaurant were telling about 
ordering foods in French and v/ere anxious to design their own menus. 

Home Economics students were busily soliciting used jewelry to sell 
at the bazaar. They chatted gaily about the booths to be constructed. 

Me thods 

When school opened in September 1974, Hamilton had not solved its 
discipline problems and referrals began, again, to pour into my office. The 
number of referrals had decreased in grades 8 and 9, but the numbers in 
grade 7 had increased. We v/ere once again encountering the 7th grade ad- 
justment problem. This time, however, we were prepared to deal with the 
problems. We had an experimental program that was interdisciplinary in scope 
and was heavily saturated with success-oriented activities. 

The students in the Mathematics classes were pre-tested using informal 
teacher-made tests. The teachers felt as if they were as well qualified as 
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anyone to p-'rc-irr tre testis inasmuch as they knew exactly which weaknesses 
were usuallj. ::-r.?' to students in math and could design a test that would 
reflect these. 

Error Patterns T est 
After the pre-tests were given, each student was given a second test 
to determine a pattern of errors. This is called an Error Patterns Test. 
One of the problems that had been done incorrectly was selected and four 
more of the same type were given to the student to see if he made the same 
error each time. If he did, this constituted a pattern. If he did not, 
another problem of another type was selected and the process was repeated. 

An Error P atterns Test 

This is taken from an Error Patterns Test. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

36 95 76 42 

h 49 + 48 + 39 + 98 

715 1,313 1,015 !,310 

In each problem, the student failed to re-group." The teacher could find the 

problem easily. 

B ehavioral Hierarch y 
When a weakness was realized, the teacher wrote a behavioral hierarchy 
for a tenninal objective. If a student's terminal objective was "the student 
will be able to add two-digit numbers with regrouping," the teacher simply 
v;rote a list of prerequisites and progress test to allow him to reach that 
objoctivG. This is called a^behavioral hierarchy. Only one terminal 
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objectivs an: ".^e 
and the re7o:i=tv 
had matsrli's f:^ 



-^r.ercrchy v;ere written, the teacher recorded the diagnosis 
-r, required. The student v;as assigned to the station that 
-Cr-^-rdiating the difficulty. 

hierarchy v/as written for the student. 



I Post-test 
i Mastered 



Post-test 
Mastered 



Addition 
with regrouping 



Post-test 
Not Mastered 



Post-test 
Mastevod 



^. Addition » 
' -''No Regrouping 



:j Post-Test I 
J Not Mastered * 



lAddition 
iFacts 



> Post- test 
Not Mastered 
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Tr-.a LcborEtory an j Stat iqns^Ap proaches 



The **e-:".r--r*ics classes used the laboratory and the stations 
approaches. T:e l:::.r3iory classes used machines and inanipulati ves almost 
exclusively. Tno rai/iines used in the Mathematics laboratory classes v/ere: 



0 overhead projector 
0 tape recorder 
0 calculator 
0 filrf'istrip projector 
0 record player 

Since the laboratory approach dealt heavily with allov/ing students 



to learn by discovery, many manipulati ves were used. The manipulatives 



0 instruments for counting 

0 drawing instruments 

0 mathematics games and puzzles 

0 geometric models 

0 devices for linear measure 

0 objects that show ratio 

o materials to show fractional numbers 

0 materials to show volume 

0 equipment for demonstrating weight 

0 flash cards 

0 Cuisenaire rcos 

0 multiplication machines 

0 flash dial cards 

0 mirror cards 

0 Abacus 

The proper worksheets accompanied each machine or were placed at the 



The classes using the stations approach had desks placed in a group 



were : 



0 



instruments for measuring 



proper station. 



according to the skill to be maste>ed. These skills were: 



Station 1 
Station 2 
Station 3 
Station '5 
Station 5 
Station 6 
Strjtion 7 



Addition facts 

Addition with and without regrouping 
Subtraction facts 

Subtraction with and without regrouping 
Multiplication facts 
The multiplication algorithm 
Division facts 
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Sta-io-^: S The division algorithm 

Statlcr r Fraction forms, concepts and operations 

Siat-io*-. Enrichment (games, puzzles, projects) 

All :r t'f: .-.Df-ksheets, manipulatives, and other materials were pre- 
pared and asserr/led bafore classes. When the students entered the room, the 
teacher was waiting to greet them and direct them toward the day's activity. 
Usually a class followed a schedule of strict control , although it had 
appearances to the contrary. These were open classrooms. There is a tendency 
for this concept to be misunderstood. An open classroom does not allow for 
the child to roam about the room at will. He moves constantly, but he moves 
with control. Students v/ere given orientation sessions to acquaint them with 
the machines and manipulatives. They were taught to move about the room 
using the resources at their disposal. 

A Typical Classroom Settin g 
A typical classroom setting may be outlined in the following 

manner: 

1. Report to class on time. 

2. Get individual folders from a place designated to hold them. 

3. Report to learning station or machine. 

These students wrked at their own pace; thus, if an assignment v/ere 
xiol completed, a student placed it in his folder and completed it the next 
day or whenever his ability led him to\do so.. This did not present a problem 
for the students became relaxed and confident and di^' not require an extra- 
ordinary ainount of time to complete an assignment. 

4. Remove v/orksheet from the folder placed by the machine or at 
the station. 
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5. r.e:in -.0 work immediately. 

6. Avi-;; siurself of all resources. 

7. C="l the teacher when you need a.ssistance. 

8. Plr.ce VDur assignme^rt in your folder if it has not been 
completed or corrected. 

9. Place foTder in the proper place. 

Papers were graded immediately. This allowed the student to correct 

any errors. This "instant success''" did much for the student's self image. 
Once a student had experienced success, he began to v/ork faster and many 
students asked for more work. 

The classes in the other disciplines were organized in the same 
manner as the Mathematics classes. The only difference was that the 
Mathematics students vvere taught individually and in the other classes the 
students were grouped according to reading scores. Each group worked on a 
segment of the total class project. 

In one Geography class, the groups divided up the responsibility for 
exploring the History of Music and Musical Instruments. The groups were: 

1. Music in Antiquity 

2. The Renaissance 

3. The Baroque Era 

4. The Romantic Era 

5. Arabic Music 

6. East Asian Music 

7. Southeast Asian Music 

The students in Cluster A studied about writing and composing music. 
Much of the information from the history of music was included. One specific 
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topic covered -./r.^ t^-e Christian Chant. Groups discussed: 

1. Cn3*::;ng of the Scriptures 

2. Sincir.c psctlns 

3. Pos:-i:' jiicE:! prayers 

4. Melis:raric songs j 
5'. Melodic patterns (modes) 

6. Musical notation 

7. Vocal and instrumental music 

> 

• 8. Developing clefs 

They found that early musical forms arose from the practice of adding 
ne\\f material to material already existing. A chain of additions. A chart 
used in the Georgraphy and Mathematics classes follovvs that shows this chain 
of additions. 



, Liturgical Texts 
Melody added 



No Melody 



Gregorian Chant 



declamatory changing 
on one tone 



chant using 
many tones 



j Accentus 



one tone per 
syllable sung 
by choir 



Concentus 



a few tones 
per syllable 
used by choir 



many tones 
per syllable 
sung by solo 



Syllabic 
Chant 
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Neumatic 
Chant 



Mel ismatic 
Chant 

I 

new texts add 
to expanded 
text I ess mel i 



Trope 



Sequence 
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.] 

The c'i i:sr. procedures in all of the clusters were the same, thus 
allovnng -or ?. ^'.nsi stency in the classroom discipline. 

As e^:-. £*.'"^ or each segment was' completed, a post-test v/as given 
and then a;rjth£;' : -i-test before moving to the next ski 11... or segment. The 
progress of each student was charted carefully. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVALUATION,, ,. • - . 

P5yc''-.ol:'ji£is, educators, and learning theorists have devoted years 
to the study of the processes by which learning takes place. Their findings 
have caused many to question traditional teaching methods and to search for 
something more in accord with the dynamics of learning. These ideas have 
lead to the laboratory approach and related teaching techniques (Kidd, Cilley, 
Myers, 1970). 

Jerome Bruner is one prominent learning theorist whose ideas support 
a departure from the traditional approach. Any domain of knowledge can be 
represented in three ways: (a) by a set of actions appropriate to achieving 
a certain result (enactive representation), (b) by a set of summary images or 
graphics that stand for a concept without defining U fully (ironic re- 
presentation), and (c) by a set of symbolic or logical propositions drawn 
from a symbolic system that is governed by rules or laws for forming and 
transforming propositions (symbolic representation) ... the sequence in 
which a learner encounters a body of knowledge affects the difficulty he will 
have achieving mastery (Bruner, 1964). 

Many tools exist for evaluation. Many educators think only in terns 
of evaluating students. The situation at Hamilton required evaluation of 
teachers as we^l as students. During the first Staff Development Session the 
twenty teachers were asked to evaluate themselves. 

Table reflecting the responses in September 1974 and May 1975 

follows. 

• - 62 - 
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TABLE 8 

TEACHER SELF-liVALUATION RESPONSES 



Item 



Septeniber 
Yes' ■ No 



June 



Yes 



No 



1. Objectives 
a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 

e.' 

2. Student-Teacher 
Relationships 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

1) 
2) 
3) 

f. 

9- 
h. 

3. Use of Materials 



a. 
b. 
c. 

4. Presentation 

a. 
b.- 
c. 
d. 

5. Clarity of materials 

■ a. 
b. 



10 
5 

15 
0 
0 



10 
15 
15 
15 
5 

0 
0 
0 

10 
12 
17 



1 
7 
0 



8 

10 
7 
0 



3 
6 



10 
15 
5 
20 
20 



10 
5 
5 
5 

15 

20 
20 
20 

10 
8 
3 



19 
13 
20 



12 
10 
13 
20 



17 

14 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



17 
0 

20 
1 

20 

20 
20 
20 

20 
17 
17 



20 
15 
20 



15 
15 
20 
20 



20 
20 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



3 
20 

0 
19 

0 

• 0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
3 



0 
5 
0 



5 
5 
0 
0 



0 
0 
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•CHER S::.F^EVALUATIOfi CLARIFICATION 



ITEM 



1. Objeclv.is Are the objectives of the unit dear? 

:.. Is attainment of the objectives assessed by the test? 
Were the objectives appropriate to the group? 

d. Are the objectives meaningful to the group? 

e. Will attainment of the objectives be valuable to the 
students? 



Student-Teacher 
Relationship 



a. Did I help everyone v/henever possible? 

b. Did I favor some more than others? 

c. Did I praise good work? 

d. Did I give inappropriate criticism? 

e. Was each student clear about his responsibili ties 
in the classroom? 



1) getting out materials 

2) putting av/ay materials 

3) working Independently 
f: Was I neat? 

g. Was I courteous and pleasant? 

h. Was I too gruff? 



3. 



Use of 
Materials 



a. Did I specify appropriate materials for the lesson? 

b. Did I give enough time to assessment of materials 
and methods? 

c. Were students who needed it assigned appropriate 
remedial work? 



4. Presentation 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



When addressing the class, was my voice clear? 
Were my statements and questions understandable? . 
Did each student get a chance to participate? 
Were the students attentive? 
Wsre the students bored? 



5. 



Clarity of 
M-iterials 



a. Are all parts of the unit clearly related? 

b. Is the purpose of each part evident? 
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The rrJ in September clearly point out that it never occurred 
to teachefs :i-.e a look at their teaching styles. It never occurred to 
thciin thai i^-.e. be- doing soiiiething wrong. To impart subject matter v;as 

their goal. Ir a-;- r.o" matter how the subject was to be taught as I'-./g as 
the course of study and the textbook were covered. The perfect teacher does 
not exist. AVI of us who attempt to influence student learning can refine 
existing teaching skills, discard ineffective techniques, and develop new 
tactics (Good and Brophy, 1973). 

Teachers must understand that the crucial aspects of teaching are 
task presentation, diagiosis, remediation, and enrichment ^Good and Brophy, 
1973). The students were given pre-tests in Mathematics using an instrument 
designed by teachers. Scores for grouping in the other disciplines were 
taken from the CTBS. 



TABLE 9 



SCORES ON PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST (MATHEMATICS) 
REPRESENTS PERCENT CORRECT OUT OF 20 ITEMS 



September 



May 



Math Teacher A 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student '4 



20 
10 
15 
15 



80 
80 
70 
80 



Math Teacher B 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 



30 
20 
30 



85 
80 
90 
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Table 9 (cor.r 



Math Teacii5;'__C 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 

MALh... Teacher D 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 

Hath T eacher E 

Student 1 
Student 2 



September May 



10 80 

5 85 

5 85 

10 90 

15 75 



25 95 

15 80 

30 90 

35 95 



20 85 
40 95 



Student 3 ' 5 80 

Student 4 '5 /o 

Student 5 0 ^ 

Student 6 30 . »J) 
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TABLE 10 

??.E-7EST AND POST-TEST (READING/EMSblSH) 
iTS GRADE LEVEL TAKEN FROM CTBS 



Pre-Test Post-Test Gain Loss 



Encil ish Teacher A 



Student 1 3.9 4.6 .7 0 

Student 2 2.6 3.8 1.2 0 

Student 3 4.7 5.0 .3 U 

Student 4 3.5 3.9 .4 0 

Student 5 2.2 3.0 .8 0 

Student 6 1 .0 ^ ;^..5 1.5 0 

Student 7 2.y 3.3 A 0 

Student 8 2.3 2.8 .F- 0 

Student 9 3.0 4.1 1.1 0 

Student 10 1.5 2.0 .5 • 0 

Student 11 T.O 2.0 1.0 0 

Student 1? 2.8 3.6 .8 0 

English T eacher B ^ 

Student 1 2.0 3.1 1.1 'J 

Student 2 3.6 4.8 1.2 0 

Student 3 3.8 4.0 .2 0 

Student 4 ^.1 5.2 l.'l 0 

StuHont 5 1 .6 2.0 .4 0 

Student 6 2.6 3.6 1.0 0 

Student 7 2.6 3.9 1.3 0 

Student 5J 3.0 5.4 'iA 0 

Student 9 2.0 4.8 2.8 0 

Student VJ 2.6 4.6 2.0 0 

student 1 3.4 3.9 .B 0 

Student 2 4.6 5.2 .6 0 

Student 3 3.C 4.8 1.8 0 

Student 4 3.0 5.2 2.2 0 

Student 5 2.5 4.0 , l.E 0 

0 

liiy c_ Xencjiej-_ A 

Stude.-t 1 4.6 5.9 1.3 0 

Student ?. 3.9 5.7 1.8 0 

Stiident 3 2.0 4.0 2.0 0 

Studont 4 5.G 6.5 1.5 C 

Student 5 6.0 6.3 .3 0 
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Table 10 (cc.-J 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Gain 



Loss 



Geography T e 2C h_§;;_ A, 

Student 1 1.0 

Student 2 2.3 

Student 3 1-5 

Geograph y T eacher D 

Student 1 2,2 

Studsnt 2 2.9 

t xt Teac her B 

Student 1 2.6 

Student 2 4-7 

Student 3 1.0 

Student 4 3.6 

St'jdent 5 2.0 

Art Teacher C 

Student 1 1-6 

Student 2 3.0 

Student 3 2.6 

Student 4 2.1 

Student 5 2.0 

Home Economics 
Te acher C 

Student 1 2.0 

Student 2 3.9 

Sci ence Tcacjier _C_ 

Student I 2.0 

Student 2 .1-6 

Student 3 3.5 

Student 4 2.9 

Student 5 ' 1-5 

Student 6 1-0 

Student / 2.B 



2.5 
2.8 
2.0 



3.0 
3.3 



3.8 
5.0 
2.0 
4.8 
3.1 



2.0 
3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.1 



3.6 
4.7 



3.1 
2.0 
3.9 
3.3 
2.0 
2.5 
3.6 



1.5 
.5 
1.5 



.8 
.4 



1.2 
.3 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 



.4 
.7 
1.2 
1.7 
1.1 



1.6 
.8 



1.1 

1.6 
.4 
.4 
.5 

1.5 
.8 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Science Tecich-ir 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 
Student 6 
Student / 



Woodshop T eac her D 

Student 1 
Student -2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 

Woodshop Teacheji E 

Student 1 
. Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
Student 5 

Frenc h Teacher" C 

Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 



're-Test 



3.8 
2.9 
6.3 
5.6 
5.7 
5.0 
3.7 



2.9 
3.8 
5.6 
5.9 
6.0 



5.8 
7.1 
7.5 
8.U 
7.9 



6.4 
7.B 
6.9 



Post-Test 



Gain 



Lo; 



4. 

3, 
7. 
7. 
7, 
7. 



3.9 



4.6 
4.7 
7.Q 
7.2 
7.9 



6.9 
8.5 
8.6 
9.1 

a. 9 



7.9 
8.5 
7.6 



.8 
.6 
1.3 
1.6 
1.8 
1.6 



1./ 

.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.9 



1.1 

1.4 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 



1.5 

I.O 
.7 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0. 
0 



0 
0 
0 



The results exceeded our expectations. Our aim was not to improve 
reading skills, yet, a decided improvement was noticeable in May. Out of 
109 students that vvere the focal point of the program, none showed a loss 
in reading. The achievements on the mathematics post-tests v/ere very 
gratifying. Ihe teacher constructed test is the best known and most \-^idely 
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used. The trs •: ■.',:.t rue toci test dealt with mastery in the cognitive 
donsairi snd •.■■-f- '..sed as a diagnostic instru;nant. The tests were used 

to pinpoint di:'f' :..':•:?:-. and suggest remedial work. These tests are in- 
valuable. V.'itn o^^ss'-vstion and individual attention being main features of . 
the approaches used, the students could do nothing else except excel. 

I he evaluation process is vital to the teaching process and grading 
must be as carefully reviewed as traditional teaching processes. All parts 
of the teaching process must be designed so as to do^the maximum to help 
•each student learn. Any part of the process that does _ other: . than MI^a t 
be carefully restructured (Kidd, Cilley, Myers, 1970);. 

Vandalism was a prominent problem. A positive manner can be used 
even with things as negative as destruction of property. It would be awkward 
to reward the student, but these problems. can be redefined in a more 
positive way that leads to desired behavior on the part of the student. The 
tables clearly illustrate a noticeable decline in discipline problems after 
the teachers becnme involved in Staff Development Sessions. The teachers 
were teaching to them and not at them. They were giving the students a 
chance to be involved in worthwhile problems. They did not give the sfsdents 
the time to present discipline problems. The minds and the hands of the 
students were active. 
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TABLE n 

;ferrals by incidents 



Inciden! 



Fightinc] 

Profani ty 

Threats 

Class-cutting 

Disrespect 

Defiance 

Smoking 

Vandalism 





/ 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 






Sept. 


May 


Sept. May 


100 


6 


25 


0 


3 0 


65 


3 


8 


0 


10 1 


20 


0 


2 


0 


1 0 


50 


0 


5 


0 


6 0 


15 


1 


20 


0 


1 0 


10 


1 


10 


0 


1 0 


30 


6 


12 


1 


1 1 


15 


2 


0 


0- 


0 0 



TABLE 12 
REFERRALS BY GRADE LEVhL 



Level 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade '9 


305 
62 
23 


222 
60 
22 


191 
44 
12 


150 
29; 
11 


113 
20 
7 


70 
13 
5 


45 
11 
4 


46 
8 
4 


19 
■| 
2 



TABLE 13 

DISRUPTIVE INCIUEMIS (BASED ON REFERRALS) 



Cluster Sept. 

Math 

"i cacher _A 

Student 1 5 

Student 2 6 

Studoiit 3 6 

Student 4 .,4 

Student 5 b 



Oct, 



5 
5 
3 
4 
5 



Nov. 



4 
4 
5 
3 
6 



Dec. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 



4 
4 
4 
3 

4 



2 
3 
2 



2 
1 
2 
2 
1 



1 
1 
1 

0 
1 



1 

0 

1 

0 
0 



0 

1 

0 

u 

0 
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labie i:i 



Cluster 







Oct. 




Nov . 




. Dec. 



Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Kay 


. 

Math 


























Teachor B 






















c 4-1 irlon I* 
o lliucH u 


1 
1 


7 

# 


7 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 




? 
c 


K 
«j 


5 


3 


i\ 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


o Luuen L 




fi 
w 


5 


5 


4 




1 


0 


0 


0 
























1 I. CIV,.' 1 1 • \0 






















Student 


1 


4 


4 


4 


3 


'6 


1 


1 


1 


-. 

0 




0 

c 


4 


3 


i 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 




*\ 
o 


c 


A 


3 


3 


T 


1 


•0 


1 


0 


b LUU till L 


A 


r; 




4 


3 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Student 


5 


6 


6 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Math 






















Teacher D 






















b tucicn L 


'1 
1 


C 


Q 
O 




2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


bDucienL 


9 
c 


C 


•t 


4 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 






A 




2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Student 




D 


U 


5 


4 


2 


2 


I 


1 


0 


tncj n sn/ 
















• 






Reading A 
























1 




2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


b tu cien L 


o 


9 
C 


? 


2 


2 


2 


1 


I 

0 


1 

0 


0 


btuaen u 


J 


0 

c 




2 


1 


1 


1 


0 




A 


2 




1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 
1 


0 


Student 


b. 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 


1 


0 


' Student 


•6- 


6 


6- 


■..-.-■5 


5 


- i ■ 


3-.-... 


.1 


2 


1 


Student 


7 


2 


'd 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Student 


y 


5 


5 


4 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Student 


9 


3 


3 


2 


1 . 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


Student 


10 


a 


8 


6 


6 


5 


4 


2 


2 


1 


Student 


11 


9 


7 


6 


5 


5 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Student 


12 


6 


6 


3 


4 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 
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Table 13 {:'■ '.- , 



ERIC 



£nnljsh/ 
Reocf i ng 'd 



tngj ish/ 
ReadTrig' E 



Cluster Sep-. Oct. Nov. Uec Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Ms 



Stuclent 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Student 


2 


2 


2 


1. - 


1 


1 


U 


0 


1 


U 


Student 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Student 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Student 


5 


5 • 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


0 


U 


0 


Student 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Student 


7 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


u 


0 


Student 


8 


4 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student 


9 


8 


6 


6 


5 


5 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Student 


10 


8 


5 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 



student 1 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


Student 2 


3 


1 . 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Stuclent 3 


6 


5 


5 


3 


3 


1 


c 


0 


0 


Student 4 


6 


6 


6 


4 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


Student 5 


5 


4 


. 4 


1 


1 


i 


0 


1 


0 


Music A 




















Student 1 


5 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


Student 2 


6 


6 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


u 


Student 3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


U 


0 


0 


Student 4 


3 


1 


1 


0 


U 


0 


1 


u 


0 


Student 5 


2 , 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Music D 




















Student 1 


' 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student 2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


0 


Student 3 


6 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


i 


1 


0 


Student 4 


b 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Student b 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


u 


Student 5 


3 


2 


0 


0 












Geography A 




















Student i 


•6 


6 


4 


2 


2 


0 


u 


0 


0 


Student 2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


u 


0 


Student 3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


i 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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lablc 13 (CO ;t-"-L:vd) 



Clustet- 


1^: 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Ma. 




o n f*i n \/ n 










■ — 












Student 1 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Student 2 


5 


1 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Art B 










.- 










^tiirlpnt 1 

O L U Vl C 1 1 I. I 


u 


o 


\j 


3 


y 


0 


0 


0 


1 




u 


•) 
c. 


0 
C 


0 

c 


z 




n 
\j 


1 


0 






1 

1 


1 
1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


student 4 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student 5 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Art C 




















oLUCltrnL 1 


V 
0 


c 


1 

1 


n 


n 


n 


1 


0 


0 


Student 1 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


student 3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student 4 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Student 5 


5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


nOIlie LCOn- 




















omics B 




















Student 1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Student 2 


• 3 


3 


u 


0 


1 


u 


0 


0 


0 


rrencn u 




















oLuaen L i 


/I 


/I 


o 


0 

c 


n 


0 


n 


n 


n 




O 
0 


•3 

O 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


n 


n 


1 

1 


oLUuent o 


0 

c 


0 

c 


1 

1 


1 

1 


n 


n 


1 


1 

1 


0 


Science C 




















Student 1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


I 


0 


0 


1 


Student 2 


3 


0 


u 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Student 3 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Student 4 


5 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Student 5 


6 


2 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0, 


Student 6 


5 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Student 7 


4 


0 


3 ■ 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 
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I able 13 (contir-'r: ) 



Cluster 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


■Feb. 


Mar 


Science E 
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Apr. May 



1 0 

1 0 

0 1 

1 0 
0 0 

0 0 

1 0 



0 0 

0 0 

1 0 
0 0 
U 0 



0 0 

1 0 
0 0 

0 1 

1 0 



Among the students with discipline problems, we were able to classify 
certain individuals as "show-offs" who constantly sought attention. We gave 
them attention by making them team captains for- projects. We gave the "defian 
one" c) (fiance to "hammer it out" making musical instruments and weather in- 
struments. Ws used the drive of the "aggressive ones" to push forv/ard on pre- 
paring a project and meeting a deadline. The "unresponsive" became responsive 
throuvih designs for the planetarium. Teachers must look carefully, at all 
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times, at no./ t^e s:j:^ents 
alternatives fcr i^oroving 
procedures fail to ;:-:d!jce 
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behave in the classrooni 
classroom learning when 
desirable effects . 



so that he can generate 
his present instructional 
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CfUPTER V 
RECOMMENDAriOriS AND CONCLUSIONS 



This progr^.:-: was a definite success and and asset to Hamilton Junior 
High. Plans were n-.ade to expand the program to include more teachers and 
more students for the following school year. 

This plan, if implemented within the school system, could be most 
beneficial, especially to teachers who have been in the system for a time 
and are reluctant to change. Many of them simply blame society for what they 
call an increase in discipline problems. They do not realize that teaching 
styles can become.., outdated. Every approach and every resource must be ex- 
hausted in an effort to teach our children. If it means retraining our 
teachers to perform successfully, then this must be done. 

The use of curriculum supervisors v/ould serve to enhance our education 
al program. Much time and effort should be spent on developing curricula that 
are inherently more interesting for students and that- allow students more 
opportunity for independent learning. 
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£:.5.--^ AND 5-. STV. C'OD P;iRKWAY. N. E. 
WAS--..SC»rOiV D.C.. 20002 



CHAPTER AOVt^C--- rCJNCtl. 

December 7, 1 973 



Mr a Vincent Reed 
As ss X s t ci 1 i t Sup e r i nt end e at 
of Secondary ochools 
h^5 12th Street N.W*. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reed: 

As a grouD of seriously concerned teachers working 
at Harr'ilton Junior High School, v;e are requesting the 
aid of you and of your office in a matter of extre'r^.'^' 
urgency. 

For several years, Hamilton teachers and studexits 
have been av;are of the fact that ve sustain v/hat seems 
to us to be more than our share of significant problems 
v/hich fit in the general category of student discipline. 
We have tried, through a long series of cooperative 
efforts worked cul: between the School Chapter Advisory 
Council and Adininistration, and carried out by the 
majority of faculty and staff at Hamilton, to face and 
to solve nrob.Verns. Soae of these efforts were of 
enier-gency* nature, and tVius , short lived-. Other efforts 
(sorr.o of which have been in operation since our first 
year) continue to this day. 

V/e feel that v;c have gone alnost as far as we can 
go with the inadequate tools which are at our disposal, 
and have been given v;hc-t''se,ems to us ' to be a reluctance 
on the Dart of our local administration to provide 
tn;iohers <.nrl other adult staff v/ith the. .adT.ini.strative , 
moral, psycholori^-^il s.nd practical backing which we 
feel 15^ necessary to our task. 
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HAVl^rON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
S'XTK A>^Z E^HTNTvVOOD PARKWAY. N. E. 
vVASH'NGVOr^. O.C . 20C0*i 



SCHOOL. CHAPTER ADVj5r-=^r CC NCiL 



For t'r.c-^e oT U5: v;:'0 have been here since iiarnilton^s 
beginni;i.::s , it: is obvious thv.t many teachers have lost 
faith 'vN'ith'our ability to continue in the face of almost 
daily e>:a:::ples of both pb.ysical and verbal assaults 
directed against teachers; of hall v/alkers without apparent 
end; of fire alarms being detonated falsely; of break-ins 
of rooms, desks av.c cabinets; of wide-spread defacing 
of the physic:^! plant; of fires being set, etc.. ad 
nau 5:oun> Those of us who can t^ke it no longer flee, 
ThG3e of us v/ho feel that v:e can stil] , scnehov/, change 
thin^:s a::d get aboiit the business of sharing the process 
of ^^c^ulerr.ic pi'Oo^'^-^^" v;ith our students, re:nain. But we 
ai'o also iiuiaan; we also feel; v/e have approached wit^s 
end. 

We are in urgent need of s;*ecial assistance from 

your G f f i c e ' f c r ~ s ever al new r o a sons "Ther e is ""nonaoub t 

that, at Hamilton, there is a new and unspoRen administra- 
tive policy, recently nore severely oppressive, which ■ 
plr.ctb an almost total respcsibility upon each teacher 
to deal (v/ith little or no administrative assistance) 
v:ith any and all problems caused by disruptive students 
simiilt meously, and alone whether the riroblerri occurs in 
your ciassroor:! or in the halls or restrooms or elsev/here. 
Some teachers have been recently derided and censored for 
se::':.lng to remove or to have rt-rrioved from the classroom 
students who have caused emergency situations, according 
to the ternets of the contractual agreement betvreen the 
Board of Education and the V/TU/-, Some teachers have 
been denied effective aid against the m.a:;or problem of 
student ab5:enteeism and habitual tardiness to class. 
Some tcachei-.o try to ;-.ide their problems because they 
are c-onvi-r.iccd by certain recurring administrative 
actions that to admit to having problems is to invite 
v/ithdrT) of support and or respect of professional 
integrity nnd teaching ability* 
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hAMf-*^-^ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
S^X^-.H AND Hrr^NT'.VOOD P^aRKWAY. N. £. 
WASnlNGTON, D.C.. 2CC02 



In acdi'.irr;. ve wish to assert our belief in the 
fairness and /us'lice of the concepts stated in our Contract 
concerning the esrablishrnent of matters of Iccai school 
rolicy. We feel that nev; and operative policies SHOULD 
NOT be enforced against members of the faculty and staff 
it they v.-ere not established in consonance with and 
according to the Contractual Agreement. V/e also do NOT 
feel that th.e best interests of our school are served 
by the filing of continual Grievances involving issues 
which are covered clearly in the Agreement . We feel 
that the Administration is av/are of our demonstrated 
desire to v;orlc together with them in the process of 
problem solving. V/eefeel that they are aware that we 
have been inclined to seek a-Tiiable solutions in i' eu 

^.-.of* confrontations. V/e often have sought consensus in 
all areas where guidelines are vague, v/e ivive resorted 
to adversary proceedings only rarely, hovrever, (:o allov/ 
our past demonstrations of willingness temporily to 

conir;rornise certa.in righjbs of our teachers to ^-'gi^^^^^ 

ooen sea's'on on* t of ^t eacher s and seFi'oiis 

students alike because of a new, "blame everything on the 

^t^achcriH, nolicy which v/e currently see rising fron ''ho 
as es of our collective failures. V/e w^ill bear any 
KAIR and JUST burden; wc will not give in to administrative 
efforts to divide and conquer us» We will not :^.bandon 
our responsibilities to our students, to their needs, 
nor to our selves and our needs. 

Clearly, we feel that Hamilton is at a cvc ss- 
road. We know that we are in a period of crisis. We 
are requesting the following in terrr.s of assistance 
from the Secondary School Office: 

1. That youj Mr. Reed, make an unaninounced v{r!Sit 
to our school for the purpose of observing for 
yourself the scor.e of our problems with roving, 
disruptive studen ; 

2. That you visit any area in the school (includln;,:; 
olci:;^:room, of course) for the purpose of seeing 
fc yourself that we \^ho teach here are "for 
rv:.l" about our wo^ . and are sincere in our 
attempts to deal r^ . ' : stically and effectively 
with often impossible' odds; 

3. That you talk to us when you visit, os that 
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hamiwTos junior high school 

S XTH AN D r.===:NTVVOOD P>aRKWAY. N. E. 
WAS-fNGTON. D,C,. 20002 



HOOLCHAPT£H ADViSOr^r Cr^NCl- 



Therc! is a large group of teachers at xfcunilton v/ho 
tolerate daily vair.ecessary indignities because t^ey are 
certain that any public adraissicn of a need for help with 
any specific student v/ill be reflected in a less- than 
satistactcry rating or in a psychological assault upon 
their prof essicnajr-'ability as classroom "managers" and 
members of theTiain. In other words, there is a pervasive 
feeling that the seeking of actual solutions to actual 
human problems will probably reflect not on the disruptive 
student; not on the corruptive situation; not on the fact 
that we have been largely stripped of effective use of 
workable tools; not on the absence of teacher morale; 
not on the fact that the unnanageability of a relatively 
small nu:aber of students v^ho are documented as being 
repeatedly offensive to people and to rules, creates 
serious problems; not on the fact that many of us V/MT 
to see Hamilton succeed in its goals: but rather, on the 

fact tjiat. Te contained .hi_s problem and _ 

has aiiov/ed them to spill over into the Office. At 
Hamilton, many non-paranoid teachers, feel that the 
Administration here is not with us, does not share our 
concerns, and \rill invariably leage any individual 
teacher with a discipline problem studr'^t to sink or 
sv/lm alone and unaided. 

Vlhen a student who is a classroom problem is identified, 
v;e,ask for the right to seek effect remedies without 
prejudice. We. ask that remedies which are already available 
to us through our local administrative team be utilized 
without concurrent psychological assaults on our profess- 
ional judi^ement. V/e- ask that the local Administration 
not institute sudden, unanaiounced and unilateral policies 
which v^ill result in division:^ among our faculty as each 
teaclier notes the faltering of a colleague and wonders 
who v;il]. be next, for v/hat new' reason. Further, we feel 
that we have- the legal, moral, professional a::d contractual 
right and responsibility to demand these things for oui* 
sake and the s.:ke of our students v;ho are serious about 
the business of gaining an education, 
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HAM-L'CS* JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
S : >: T H AND s n t w oo d k k w a N . £. 
\VA5r-:'NGTON. D.C.. 20CO:: 



CHAPTER ADV;*3 



those arr.cnr; i:s who are already intimidated by 
our condi::icns will not feel threatened by 
your presence in resnonse to this request, and 
so that you may. elicit TRUTHFUL information 
(no matter how pessimistic these relities are) 
from our teachers; 

he That you meet with teachers, alone, inaa meeting 
at your convenience (but soon) so that we might 
lay new grounds for dealing v;ith our problems; 

5* That your office help us to find and to establish 
non-punitive, non-vindective means of dealing with 
boJ;h faculty and administrative weaknesses, so 
that we can reverse the growing need for teachers 
to seek to ^'escape** from this school in utter 
f rustration^ 

57 ThatVour office help us to arrive at realiy 
workable means of faculty and administrative 
responses to the problem of unruly students, 
■and with the twin^ problem of meeting the 
educational needs of students who.v/ant to 
progress academically at Hamilton. 

OvT school has requested your aid in the past. The 
Building Representative has telephone your office, left 
his own'^telJvTjhone number, and requested your response on 
more than one occasion; hovrever, no response accrued 
to his efforts, to his knov/ledge. 

The teac!»=5rs at Hamilton now speak as one voice. 
We Tj-^pd your 'nelpJ The recent attitudes from our local 
ackinistratiun has threaten to undo even Uie strongest 
among us* V/e do not have a school situation in which 
we cc-.n work. 




Respectfully, 



Building Representative 



cc Vincent Road 
Marion Enrry 
Fl o r e 1 1 a 'Ac K e nzl e 
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HA^'ILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
S'XTH ANO 5=?£NTVVOOD P;i RKWAY. N. E. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20002 



PCrlOOU CHAPTER AOViSC-. r 



V/illiam H. Siir.ons 
Mattie Taylor 
Rev. Higgens 
Bar b er Si z enio e 
V/alter Fauritroy 
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1...S. 'iashington 
m Dubois PL S.E, 
•iashington, D.C, 20019 
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Toi ITis AC-uir.i2..vaticn, Hawilton Junior ?Tifh School 
Ft-oa; Ccricf—ir. Lc/.col u-Lplcye-es, Fejiiiltcn Jnnjor High School 

SfTla?.* in f'^f ?'?i^f^ a speclRl r..ciaty and Staff /neotlnc,, Irv. 
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Toj I'he Adpir.istraticn. Hamilton Junior High School 
From: Conoornec S:hcni Employees, Hamilton Junior High School 

H^-i. ^-^^^ '•^2'^ersgc2ied, feel that we ar e in the midst of a crisis '.^"r^i^fSjs^t 

■''v''?!J?/''S-^. ^^^r^""' united action is the only possible re'sponse- 
Hi, d^-:mand xhaz effective action he taken immediately. 

Kierexore, we request that a special Faculty and Staff meeting, involve 
nil adulTCG in the building, be called on Friday, DeCo at ih^ PmI V 
are also reqiiesting that students be sent to thkr homes in this emeir-' 
lor ohat period of time. V/e ask your immediate response! (B, ^'^ P,^. ti 
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Tos rh5 Ad.7.1r.i3'.:T,ticr., Kamj.it.on Junior Hiph School 
rrcraJ CDr3cerr-;i School 'r.plcyt-os, Hfinnt.cr -.Tunicr iligh Schcoi 

"f-^t tho undorDl:,^sd.. foal that ere In the midst of f> c-lcla TW 
j--.--..,^^ foc-l tr.Lt ttrcns, unitoa iicticn is tiio only pojsrjiblo yQBX)or. 
V.o at.msncl tha<o e^r^ctive notion ba toicon Ijnaodiately, 
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J, v;. H3-.ilton Junior High School 



STArz-:r.,r3 o? staff "dei-iands 

V Crisis Negotiations) ■ 



December ih, 1973 



PREAMBLE i 



The teachers and other staff of Hamilton Junior High School recognize 
and do he ewxth reaffirm our primary responsibility as essential agents xn the 
Jotnl oroce.s of maintaining this school as a creditable institution for the 
ac^cilc pursues of our stu'dents, Further, «e are a«are. of the continuing 
exrcations of the l.rger connnnnit.y «ith regard to the functions of schools 
in the processes o,f socialization and acoultiu-atioii for stnidents. 

Tn lipht of these recoi?nitions of purpose and expectations, we feel that 
y^sle the duty ho c)on..x.d t^he verj: best tools available to school personnel 
and t; p. pnsftn order that .e-.mithF-realistically guarantee to ourselves and 
to oi^r students the atmosphere in which academic pursuits are possible. 

are- that- such..-an- academic atnospher.e...a.t_.Hamiltpn^^^^^ 

tha nre^ent "state of crisis. VJe further declare that «e have not been offered 
^a°l3 appropriate to the tasks necessary to the re-establishment of an academic 
a^io'phere! Tn addition, the adult population and tho students at Hamilton 
su??er1^pm the frustrations caused by system-.ide refusal to recognige that 
acHitional protections in public buildings must be provided against the antics 
of outsiders and disruptive (but onrollrd) youth. ' 

The teachers and other staff of Hamilton have come together in an effort 
to bring all necessary fores to this set of demands which are essential to the 
continuation of normal educative processes .within the walls of thxs school. 
S ar" unUed in our efforts to attack and to destroy those elements of turmoil 
-h-sch^deny us the right to properly pursue our tasks as educators, which 
ih^'eaten our bast efforts as adults on-ths-scene, and which place unfair burdens 
upon us and upon students. This crisis must not continue. 

'■ ~In tol-en of pur resolve, we submit the followinp list of DEJ-IAND3. We . 
ronuire t>^H these procedures be instituted L-nmed lately, and that students 

n:,rent^ b- imnieciiately so notified. We also require the active support 
of looal and central administrative officers for our school in these efforts. 
We will prevail. 



1 H3--3lton Junior High School's student body deserves its full complsnient 
o'" ^-acher" ^ We demand the completion of our reqular teaching staff. We 
fi-r-'-i-r 'r--ci'':ire that all qualified te.^porary teachers already on board at 
-■--■riton r-'3d» prol:-tion2ry_or probationary-provisional immediately. 



2. Hciniilton J'..r.:.:r £chocl shall be provided with a Dean of Students, 
•„'..: ..: prifrio function 5r.=ri:. r e to coordin.^ite the efforts to control, disruptive 
s^udont:^ and outsic-rr,^ v-iini:; *ha buildingr and on the school campus by January 
?, 19Th. 

3. A toachcr at i:a:r:.:lton Junior Hiph School shall have the right to send 
for the principal or his designee to escort, or to send or escort, to the 
Prlnoipnl^s office any pupil vvho conducts himself in sucli a matter that learn- 
ing for himpolf and other children in the classroom is seriously handicapped, 
or if the safc-ily of hirr.c;elf, obher pupils, or the teacher is seriously threaten 
ed. 

Before the student is returned to the classruom, there shall be a con- 
ferc:icc arron^red by the Pr.incipal or his desngn^-e, »hich shall include but not 
be limited to the tt:-^her, the student, the parent or guardian, if available, 
and the Princlp'"3l or *: denipnee. Any .doci.sion reached shall be rnoJc with the 
best interest of t'- : ''v^nt or students in mind. The teacbei" shall have the 
rigrht to be accomj' : a representative of his choice in all phases of 

follow-up procchir^; folloviinrr the renox'al cf i- pr.pil from a classroom at the 
toachor's reqLu;fjt» 

The Borird of ^^duc^tion chali sr.e ui\2t ^^pprcprxrt '.>c notifications to police 
authorities is injde in all cases involving violations of law and the Board 
shall provide :^roiv-r 1 er-'al assistance and sup[;ort to the teacher in all cases 
thl3t~"'nia"y''Fe^^^^ police hearihps or court actibn." 

#. ' . . 

It. Teaeh-c^rs at Hamilton Junior High School sha]l hprre th3 ripht to pursue 
their duties within the clas.^-room ivithout disruptini.r; < .:*.» jad by student hall- 
vjalkers* Hall v^alkers shall be identified; a list sr-ji]. be submitted to the 
local administration constructed by teachers -.ITD 0TH.%3i .STAPF, for immediate 
action. V/e demand that these listed students be suspended from this school 
immediately, and not readmitted to classes until conference have been arranged 
and held with their parents and/or guardians. Is such conferences arc not 
arranged and held ivithin the lawful time limitations, such students chsJ.l b:^ 
readmitted to school for one day, then re-susponded until a parental ccnfc-rtjnce 
can be held* 

Hamilton hallv/alkers who have reached the age of sixteen years shall be 
nrcvided with alternative education away from Hamilton Junior Hiph School 
immediately.. 

5* Students who have been suspended from Hamilton shall not be permitted 
to re-enter the school until they have been readmitted, except on the occrri.on 
of t.;i« pc-rental conference* Such students, if found in tlve. buildins: in vioja- 
tion of the rules for susp-nsion^ shall be txcated as tre sp-'?.*=:sers in the school. 
Thi?? is a police matter, a-^d shall r? handled by the appropriate security 
officers and school-based patrol officers, who will lodp^e the appropriate ^ 
chuv^.;c against such students. 

• 6. Any student who is appreh-rnecl and/or identified while in the halls 
of the school without an authentic pas53 a maximum of two times within any 
^ne-woek period will be suspended from the school for two days* Such studeriLa 
will not be re-^jdmitted to classes until a parent-'Kiinlnistration-studcnt con- 
fv^rence has been arrnnfoc and held* Such students will certify by their sifrna- 
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Iture. th.t they are .-.-..ro of the school poVlcy .ith re.ard to passage in the 

''''%h^1oc.f :SinKt;3tion v.ill update all stadcnt-hehavioral referral 
f or.s l;:ck?y; t^e inf or..^ion .ill be available for teacners' use. 

7 T.^ach-rs a^d students have the right to the nininum interruptions 
of tc-;JCi-3rniPr tim. pos.iblo .ithin the classroom. Students :.ho are 
tLd in ert^rinrt ':. classroom produce unnecessary disruptions for the.r 
j!uo. students? 'Jo'arree that the five-ninuto period of time between cl sses 
Is sufficient; ^ny student who enters the classroom after that period shall 
hp consiJ'^red tardy to the clos:; involved. ^ ^ +^ 

In order that've may gain control over the problem, of taroines.s to the 
clnsf.ruoKu Vie derr.and the followinf^: 

(A) Thnt i)' Tardy Kail be ostoblishcd and nade fully operable 
by .Tr.nn''-iry Y, IWU- 

(B) That the Tardy Hall be niauned excluyivcl}; by aporopriate 
ad-ninistrators. 

(C) Th.3t the Tardy H.'^ll operate daily, fron 3:^0 PM until U:On PM. 

(D) That an parents and puardi-^ns of students at Hamilton be made 
a'.;are by mail, and all students be made aware by pamphlet and 
by public address announcements, that the following system x^ill 
be established: 

A fMr^^of Mho is tar^.v to school or to any class, and 

taJdiness is SnexLsed; 'will spmd on^ hour in the ■ 
I Tardy Hall for each two occurrences of tardiness to school 

or to class v/ithin any one-week period. 
- Students «ho refu... to report to Tardy Hall according to the a-ounced 
arrr.nr.^r.ont will bo suspended from school a ccordin?r to school policy for 
suspensions. (Parental conferences, etc.) 

8. Students ..ho enjrage in class-cutting will ^^^f °"-^^l333 
atterdanc- records for school and for classes. Any student vho cuts a class 
viU be assigned to the after-school Tardy Hall at the rate of one hour for 

" siul^ntf fho'hav'f^een assigned to Tardy Hall fo. cutting classes and 
«v.o refuse to attend will suspended from school until the policies for 
s-'^oens^ons have been satisfied. Class-cutters who have attained the age 
of 16 yoars will be provided with alternative education away from Hamilton 
Junior Hiph School. 

9 nt^ourh attendance procccures are outlined in the Contractural 
Atrro^^ni h Ween ^he Hoard of Education and the Washington Teachers' Union, 
th-'prob3-!r.a of attendance at Hamilton are severe, and require special 
attention. Therefore,' we demand that an Attendance Counselor be asigned 
to n.milton Junior Hifh School, and that such a P^^^°" 'ff'-.^ 
:-.ece5:r:-:!ry bo solving the attendance problerns in our school, with full ad- 
minstrative supoort. ^ , _ 

Firth-r. each teacher will provide an absentre list. for each class 
";^iod to th- Attendance Counselor and/or administration daily. 
aM..'''4ttcndarice Counselor will provide for follow-up procedures with rcf^ard 
to"por:siV.lc class-r.ut.tinf^ and the penalities therefore. . 
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10. Ka.Tiilton staff ard students havf^ the right to as little noise 
and confusion in the h^lls as it is possible to have at all periods of 
the d'jy. Th-iiefcrfi, >.e demand that the administration establish and 
strictly enforce a policy v/ith regard to locker periods during v/hich 
students m3\r enter their lockers. V/e stronely Recommend the follov/ing: 
(A) That locker periods shall be 

(1) betwpen 8:U5 and 9:05 AM 

(2) before and after each lunch period, during the 
five-minute crrace periods 

(3) b-t;oeen 2!?5'and 3:05 M 

(h) at no ot her ti-7ies during the normal school day 
We don-and that violators of thesp rules v^ho are apprehended or identified 
be treated as are hall-walkers (see 6 above). 

If 3 violator of the locker and/or hall -walking policies cannot be 
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assifned student cim be made available to the administration. Lockers shall 
be located as close to homerooms as possible. 

11. Students who are assigned to the cafeteria, and who are found in 
anv area above the first (ground) floor during lunch periods shall be appre- 
hended and/or identified through descriptions and shall be treated as are 
hall-:-ialkers (see 6 above) if they do not have passes to cover their presence. 

12. IlarrJlton in not an old building, but its physical appearance is 
datre-r.ontal .to an academic atmosphere because of the excessive acts of vandal- 
ism which have been sustained by its walls, doors, ceilings, stairways, display 
cases, floors, rest-rooms and classrooms. Staff and students have the right 

to expect to work in surroundings which are condusive to work. V/e therefore 
dL-.'::and that the adrainistrotive take a firm and consistent hand in coping with 
knoTvn vandals. The unlawful destruction of government buildings is a police 
matter and must bo treated in the appropriate manner. 

Therefore, when students have been identified by name or by description, 
ard/or have been aporehended and brought to the attention of the administration, 
V- d^m-^nd that the strongest possible steps >-e taken to prevent such students 
fro-'^ccm-inin,^ any further acts of vandalism in our place of work. V7e demand 
thily in all cases, the student be placed on suspension (accordin?^ to the 
establ^:shed policy) until a conference can be arranged, and that the matter 
be placed in the hnnds of the law for prosecution. 

13. The s'^-tting off of false and malicious fire alarms is punishable 
as a police matter/ Cur school has suffered to the point of extreme danger 
bocrnisc of the constant (almost d.-^ily) commir^sion of this feloneous act. 
Oi:r lives are endangered because of the vsst number of false fire alrrms. 

In addition, wd have been beset by recent ocourrances of real fires 
and real f ire-bonbi:iPr (one of which pecipitated, to some degree, the current 
united actions in ;.hich we are now encragr.d), and we fear for the lives and 
the cn'^-iv of our^nlves and of our students. 

-7- VrVforc, we demand that all students who are seen and identified by name 
or by do;;crI ■M'-.ion, and/or apprehended in tlie areas near the school alarm boxes 
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sV'^Ti cpeckerl as to the validity of any po--.s, anc' their reasons for 
be^P.v in the halls investira ted. Any student -..ithc-jt valid and verified 
reasons for beinr^ in the area shall be considered susp ct, an-, the mntter 
shall he treated as a police rr.Pttr-r, to handled by tne school-base 
officer -nd tl-.f schcol'i-. security officers, addition, such stud-nt sha.i 
be suspended from school according to local school policy, 

lU Th-- teachers and oth-r staff at Hamilton a^r^e to vuipp, viar on 
verb^-.]'r:fofanitv vjhich is directed to^.ard adults in the buildin?. We viiU 

of our students of our resolvF. '/e demand that the administration actively 
suD-ort t'^gchers and other staff mf^mbers \^ho x-)ish to prosecute anc/or seeK 
renicdy at lav; acainst students' trhreats and/or profane epithets directed 
tov;ard adults at H-?milton. 

15 V7e demand that the administration provide for the posting of sif^ns 
rer.-rdinr' the law concerninp visitors (includinp former students) to the 
building. V/e demand that such si^ns be posted at all doors ano in each hall 
in the building. We further demand that all persons ivho are found to be in 
violation of the posted sipns be conrodered Lrcspassr^rs in the building^ 

and prosecuted at la-.v accordinrly. 

16 Vfe cer.^-nd th;>t the administration provide staff v;ith the professional 
c...,o-x>rt to vhich ;vc have a ripht. Such support shall include full recognition 
of" the teache-s' rirht to remove disruptiv and/or danperous students from the 
cla«^<.roo.T.; and to the ri^rhts of our students to a reasonably calm and safe 
atnosph^rrin the classroom, unsullied by the antics of those who would turn 
th^-" school -into a circus, lie demand that teachers be allo-.ed to exercise 
their .iudpement as to the removal of students from classrooms for c-use, with- 
out prejudice. 

17 We demand that our local administration seek and that the central 
sv't'm'provide, tools and avenues for the effective placement of students 

who now vrthin our pbulic schools' re^rular class-'s, exhibit habits and actions 
which present continual disruptions in the educ.-^tional processes for the major- 
ity of'stud nts in our classes. Because of the administrative ap.;licat] ons 
of' remodi->5 required by law, many schools find the pursuit of education un- 
re-U-^'ticnlly hampfrr.d for students who do NOT exhibit apparent emotional, 
mental or other problems. Those are the students who must be saved, also. 
Th'-rafore, we dfr.and fur![!her that means be so-.;pht (by com.mSssion, committee 
f i-'it at law, and/or by any possiV-le means) to protect the interests of those 
students whose school years are altered detrerr.vntally by our attempts to pro- 
tecr'the rip;hts of students who do exhibit problems to the processes of public 
education. 

le. We co nnnd that our school be placed in crisis '^'status administratively, 
r.o thnt the staff may regain control of the building. 

19. v/e df:r-.'jnd that the admini.stration recornizo and adhere to the ri^ht 
of toaehln^: fitaff to r.cgoMo t-, throufrh S'-.^-adniniG tr -ition joint action, loc.^il 
school policy. V.*e deplore the suddc-n, unannoonceO, un-nopotiated institution 
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of demefinirv, vindictive anc:/or punitivc= actions ae-i^inst torchers V;ho net 
re.3S0r:ably in the perforr;3nce of their duties. V.'e demand that the professional 
jud^Tonont" of teachers and of Sll staff at Hamilton he fully recornized and 
reope.cted by all rr.erribors of the administration, for the pood of the school, 
tUti unity of ou7 acderiic purposo, and the productive propress of an atmosph-re 
of mutual trust air.onr adults, among students, and betwe-n all elements of 
the populnUon of Hamilton Junior Hifrh School- V/e dernand that teacheri? be 
advised of their contractual rights before any involvement in conferences, etc*, 
involvinf-: parents, students and/or administrators. 

20; V7e also demond thnt sufficif.nt funds be appropriated for e:'.tra- 
cnrr J nr nctivi t1 es. 

We do verify that this statement repre.^ents our position by the signatures 
of the monberr. of SCAC, in representation of m*=iiibors of the faculty and of the 
staff of the Hamilton Junior High School, and according to the procedures as 
established by the various comrnittees of the faculty and staff of Hamilton 
Junior High School in meetings h^rld '-.edricsdriy, Thurrxlay, and Friday, December 
12, 13 > and lU, 1973- 



Signed: 
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Dece:r*bt>r 7, 1973 



Meir.o CO : Mr. Vincent Reed 

From : Mrs . AntoineLte Smith 

I have now been teaching at Hamilton Junior High 
School almost five years, and not once, to my knowledge 
been writnea up nor cited for any violation to this extent, 
nor have I ever been charged with such serious offenses as 
outlined in Mrs. Brown's (AP-7) rnerr.o dated December 4, 1973, 
to you. 

I have, to the contrary received exemplary performance 
racings from Mr. I-iattingly during my probationary teaching , 
period (69-71), have just received a reconuuendation from 
not only Mr. Mattingly, but another Assistant Principal at 
Hamilton, Mr. C. Lylas AP-9, as I am sure they will be 
willing to attest to. I have during my teaching experience 
been commended for participation beyond the call of duty 
by .such persons as Mr. E. Post ell, former President of the 
PTA of Hamilton, Mr. E. Jones, Chairman of the Cultural Arts 
Coniinittee of the D.C. Congress of Parents and Teachers ( an 
organization whose aim is to strengthen and unify "the arts*' 
in the public school system. My students have won such art 
awards as ^'Humnn Kindness Day"* Participation Awards first, 
secomlnnd third place 71-7.3, "Maxi Arts Gala Awards" 71-74. 
I have had students working in "Workshop For Careers In The 
Arts" . I could continue... I have been commended by a 
number of parents, whom I* m sure will, should it be necessary, 
attest to my sincere concern for and positive work with 
their children while at Hamilton. I have sponsored art 
clubs after school, some of vhich, I did not receive 
financial compensation for- MY POINT IS THIS- you have the 
responsibility of deciding the fate of a teacher who has proven 
hr^r d.:v!ication to the teachLnr; proE --..^oio.!, but more importantly 
!ia3 a sincere interest in her students. 

You have, on the other hand, an administrator who; 

1. Has submitted simultaneously, a letter to you and 

Mr» Hattingly, which you should already have-suggesting 
to me that Mr. Kittin;>ly was not afforded an 
opportunity to resolve this conflict on the local 
school level (which is his responsibility) without 
inv-^lving you in this matter-or correct me if I am 
mi.^iakcn- Is this, in fact, correct procedure? 

2. Sn'c in a meeting on December 6, 1973 and coiTunentcd 

* "I stand by my memos" and Mr. Mattingly that is all 
I'm going to say". bhrs. Brown in the sane meeting 
Ttjfuscd to budge from her original position, in an 
attempt to resolve the conflict. 
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It Haoiiis to me that vhat is at stake here is more than 
a teacher's reputation (which I fully intend to safeguard), 
or an administrator's right to require a written statement 
concernins a student* s exclusion from a particular classroom, 
or a rof us^-tl to respond to a memo (an erroneous memo- I at 
no time refused to respond verbally, and in fact did respond 
in writ ing. • .>ts. Bro'^rn admitted in the afore-mentioned 
meetiug that she had , in fact, received my return memo and 
she v:as approached by me in her office at the end of the 
school day on December 3rd, and that I did explain at the 
time that I fully intended to respond but required additional 
time ^,o complete that which she had asked for)- what is at 
stake here is a course of future action which could very well 
undermine the educational processes at Hanxilton: 

1. If a teacher cannot, hope for administrative backup 
in situations whith handicap learning for the other 
children in the classroom (No arrangement was made 
by either >frs. Brovm or ^^r. l-iattingly to set up 

a conference which included myself, the student, 
parent or guardian and Mrs* Brown), after a request 
is m^ade to have the student transferred from a 
particular class to another concurrent class, then 
what is the course of action for a teacher to take? 

2. Is a teacher to be continually denied the same due 
process with regard to follow-up procedure following 
removal of a pupil from a classroom? (I requested 
that the student be transferred from my class- he was 
not. The student was scheduled back to ray class 
without the proper conference, arranged by >irs. Brown 
or Mr. Mattingly) Article XX SectionD. This appears 
to me to be a violation of the responsibility of 
both l-fars. Brown and >xr. >fettingly. 

3. \Ttiat assurance does a teacher have that a written 
statement, once submitted will in fact remain in a 
student' s folder? Must every statement submitted 
be either signed to show that it has been received 
and duplicates made , or a letter written back to 
the sender acknowledging receipt of such information? 

( On the first day of the discipline problem with Barry 
Autry, I did place in the office box a x-nritten state- 
ment of my reasons why the student was referred to 
I'lrs. Brown. I did not duplicate it due to the 
urgency of the problem, and now can not prove that it 
was ever written, except for the fact that I said it was 
• (Thij statement is not now in the student's folder) 

4. l^nat will be the credibility of a principal or assis<:ant 
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principal with ;oho:r. every requt^st: regardless of how 
srnall or iniiit;:ii£iCcinL, must: be writtieti up cind 
duplicated or signed for, under threat of being 
cited for insubordination? 

Might a Ceach(:!r nov;, as a result of actions that you 
undertake understand the termousness of his/her 
poiilcion? 

I wo-ild like to ask at this paint- V/hat should be the 
course of action for a teacher to take so as not to be written 
up for insubordination? (this is the first such incidence of 
insubordination at our school- There are no written policies 
concerning ^thls). 

Is the concern here for disciplinery action of two 
particular student and am I to be singled out (when there has 
been no vnrltten policy given to the teachers this year, by 
the administration, and as a result I was not afforded my due 
right to be apprised of school policy)^ or is the concern for policy 
for students in general? 

I have one formal request to make before you reach a decision: 
Visit as often as necessary Hamilton Hunior High School, for 
purposes of investigating the actual discipline at Hamilton. 
I again ask in closing- Is the concern for all student or simply 
two? 




Mrs. Antoinette Smith 



copies to: Mr. Charles ^k)ore Washinton Teachers Union 

Mr. W, Washington WTU Building Representative 
>irs. hfciric Williams Art Supervisor 
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. _ M" 'I' Mil 



}lr. Vincent Reed 

Secondary School Office of the Board of Education .Apr^'^l ' 
415 ■12th'Streel-N,'*l. 
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IIi*3fl Bro\i->i, in rojaz-d to your tv?o nono-a dated Iloveiaber 
29 til OT.d i)->ceiahG:r 3rd, concurninj why Barry Autr;>' 7-2092 . 
aaid Dv;ayxio 3rown v.ero not adnitted ontrance to riy art class: } 
1<„ Barry Autxy presents on luisin^JsountablG deaxniption 
of the educational processes of the other atudents 
^ in my class» Pursuant to Article XX Section B of 

the at;^^ro2nent hetv.'GJn the Boai'^i of iCducai-ion cirtd 
the v/a3hinr:ton ^'eacher's Union: "A teacher shall 
he irey to ssnd for the Principal or Iu.s dciii^ee 
to escort or to send cr escort to the Pzdncipal's * 
v">fricG any pupil who conducts him-self in such a > 
.juonnei" tiiat leoraini: Tor iiinseli and other childrv^n :Ll\ 
the classroon is seviously hanclicapped^.* ' - ^ 

Oxi t'.:o proviouo occa3i6rLa v;e have la^t for purposes 
of rusolvin^ tlie disciplina v;ith Barry Autry in cy. 
class • As was d'ecided-* You \/ould tallc with hira, 
• which you ^lld, I v/o;ild talk \;ith hie, './iiich I did 

Afo "botli \7ould call his par>^*nts and explain his conduct 
in my class which v;e did (l called his house on two 
» occasio>is)--:]ach tine, he v;ould inprovo for one day * • 

and resnine iiis previous hehavior the next, 

As .I'n sure you also recall, I asked, after such . 
time (after these occurences had taken place) ■ V v ' 
tliat he he trani.'?errad Lo cmother class; this v;as not 
done» . . •' 

Barry* 3 hehavioi* since Septciaher 1975 i^^^ included- 
continuous talking; dvirin^ class \/hen lessons were "being 
conducted- so niucb. so that lessons had to be stopped 
• • to enable me to discipline hlE, continuously (every 

" day) playing with boys in proxL^city to hia when lessons 
- uare bein^; conducted so nuch so as to disrupt the class. 

. a^id cause no to stop and have to disciplijjo hluy and • 
** lastly threateniuf; no with^ bodily hara a.t the end of .the' 
' •. ' , school year 

.At this point Mrs*, Brown, I wish to refer to the latter 
part of the sc^iie Article XX Section 3t "«.oOr if the safety ' 
of: hii^solf, other pupils or the teacher is seriously threato7io4* 
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■ -BLU-ry Am t;-:- ha J bo,-: tr.iv... to, hi., y:x--,nt^ ]^;xvo boon 
coioforred with, you haw woi-....L vi'.h hi:u, I h,.r., v,T.Lttc-n iu:^ u.), ' 
ho has bocn en a cc-J.uct c.-.ivd :;.inco than, r.c.u- of v/'vlch v..^ • 
iiaprorod ;iis baiiarior, ""' 

-'^^ """•■^""^ -'^H- iap^-orod airl v.dll not 



oonf.lrmli.on of tho rollowin-: ^^'^ acknowledge 



. 1c That ho »ako all roauo:iobla att-rota to present his 

P3r:.on_haoitu:aiy, to clau3 uithin tv.-o uinuto^ ol the 
oojxnp.ini,,- or Lho clasy, ' : 

2^.^, That he p^u-bicipate jjatiafactor.-ally in clajs v,-ox-Ic. 

. hire ooac-nixn- hi-; rro-;ror.G .in clacjG. - -.^oits to 

■ This contractual a-.reo.Ment cho'-l ' b,-- ri.i--i--v'-. -..i • 
and counte.r-.i<:,,od by hU :y:^.:nl^J^ co.u.i._.ed by .a. si-nature 

I an roque.3cinr: fron th.e adrini^ IraMon the folloi/in;;: 

1o Spocirl co-.=n.;2llinj to.be providod Tor Jh-ayn. :3-o<vn -^a ' ■ 
Oxtona;;.s noco^:3aIy r.-i:v:uvlin:;. hi? ,oati:.3ractory 
■ ?e.rfoii:u:j.c--; .i.n fol] o-.,-inc' nomal y.!;h;ool procedure - 

• ■ j.ollo.-ur :noa..r... by th. appropriate administrative 

ain bo t..:..!:en r.o xr..ure th.t thi.. >i.i of. situation doe3 • 
not occur r'^.cun. * ■ • 



Yours tr^ilv. 




(;a to: 



Kit., K.i.vy i^ro\r]\ AV^-J 

Ilrs. Iorsa Chaii^;oi:-i of Corm.^Hv.-; Dopto Ha:.ilton 
.^,..L,..,...i. -,.u.ljin,^ -a.-p.-e.-entativ-o '.■ashin-ton 
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PUOLlC bCH::>.XS Or XHl DiSTRiCT 0\' COLUMBIA 

SIXTH A^JO DRENTV/000 PARKWAY, 
WASHINGTON. D.C 20007 



Asisistant 

-E OF T^,*^ PRINCIPAL 



Meao to: Mrs. Antoinette Snith 
From: Krs^ Mary A. Brov/n, AF-7 



December 3j 1973 



Mrc Snith, on IJoveiiiber 29, 1973, I placed a 



memo in 



r^Jou? cK^"oiS on*5S.e;te^'2S^h and tlcve.ber 30th 1973- 
1°. Inf .nd o? ?he sc!,ool day on November 30th y°" had not 



At the end oi tne scnoux hn-thsv, on that 

'■"rSf 'yS/a^.ITr'^i, d S aa5rt1;r:-y"to yoir olass,ooM. 
same day, you a^^axa ^""'^^r . ^ y.^ asked you why he o 

?Su!rnonriS?i ^hfL^^^i'oo.r^ou'^ScS^d no? give hi» a 
reason. 



Qmnth T an qt this time reminding you of the 

^?^tltrin1o;rclas"x.Jc.,1Sr a total of three days without 
Stating the reasons for this denial. 

ol the s.^e Koven.ber 29th memo 1 asked that 7°^ respond 

^rSrSoSf tISrtiSsrstS;nts1.S^.%^ your cLssroom. 

Mrs.' Smith, for the secondvtime , _ I am asking Y^l^ 
respord to my memo to you dated Kovemcer 29, 1973 in wi_tlng 
respoi.u J . . ^ December 3, 1973. 



rpq-nord to my memo yuu u.,!^-^^ -'•'-.q;^-.- 

by the end of the school cay on December 3, 1973- 

Copy: Mr. C.. K, Matt,inr;ly, principal 
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PUBLIC £i:-.CC-.S Of UISTHIC-^ OF CC^-L'MDIA 

SIXTH A^O E^Ri.NTV/COO HAKKSVAY. Mi. 
NVASHiMGrrW. O.C 20002 



OFFICE O? TMe/pitlN^'P'^L 



LKice:.i:K!r 1973 



From: lix-. .--ir- A. ^oxai, ...-^ 



^..c-,r^ n n-ri to rcj-^ooud to x^J' request that 
vou sub:-.a. r wrxr.or. »^'';-=:^'\;';,,: Vi. o; to roo. dat.d :io-,r..oor 2?, ancV 

I snbni:.t..-.-: c-.^i.^ of ...... CO c^^;r..- r.r roouests 

for .n-itl'.n c^r.rc^^.^, ir.n /; 7, 1973 ho.aver, at 

..MU 3pca:: "-o , ou dvxuv t.-.c 0.,..^^^^.^. - • - ^ _^ rcu-thcoim'..s. 

l-n:,.v vc--'..:'l r :'C-:..L.-.: ; V-^' ^T-.V^Vov i..vl i.ot T-.u-d tiio tirs to veo- 
vou c.-:i i,a.n.: .-e, J.^ - _ t ^ ^ ^.^,3 ^_._^^^,,3 

:5:^n;: to ver-cr.t;: a3 ;>.i-.Li' < ... ^t, .J ■ 

and cota.-l..' lic -T^t ' ordinn^ir^r T-^r vour failiu-a to ansvor in 

further ^ {'^"^ f;:",.;^;:;:..^^^^^^^^ 30, 1973. I an. requesun,, 

JntulSrthat'the a.0.0 i:^or.ati,n I. transnxttcd 
to'thc £;:c::r.d;r.r school OrficH for appropriate acton. 
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PUBLIC SCV^OOCS Of ■r>^E DISTRICT OK CC^L'MBIA 
HAMILTON JUMICR HIGH SCHOOL 
SIXTH AND ISRENTWOOO PARK^//AY, N.E. 
V/ASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 



OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



_ . r-'-'ic^.-l reprin-and frcir; r,y off: 
-P,,. . i-: urW;U:e yon that t:us s .^n ; T.^rs. Broun in 

t. you ro/jonr ^^^ure to r=.no.^^^;;.u... .^^^ ,,,.e.t 
rpc-arcl to ber r.cr.o;^ IlovC-ocr ... c. , 
x'C)U on Decor t^or ^rd. 




C. Fi. Hattint:ly 



V 



no 



Iii\s. oro'.-ii, in i\»:»potiSti CO yut.c cnlrd njoi;:o Co me da C eel 
Dcicei/.bor 4, 19/3 liLaLin/i '*.*.you have rcEuiied a^^ain Co respond 
Lo my roqui!r»t ch.-^c yoa submic a wriccoii scatemenc as Co your 
reaiJonn Iror excluding iituduMiCS fro;a..." ray classroom: 

1. On Djceuber 3rd-Kjnday, I presented iny person Co 
your office and explained Co yon chac It was noc 
niy inCention Co disregard your memos. I explained 
Co you ac chis cimo, after your isecond ieCCer daced 
December 3, 1973 asking for me ''♦•.Co respond Co...*' 
your **...n?emo*' Co :ne *'...ia writing by Che end of 
Che school day on December 3, 1973." chac, you would 
receive a return meco giving che reasons for Barry 
Aucry 7-2092 and Dwayne Br.ovn*s 7-2092 non-adniiccance 
to my particular arc class (Arc 7- Wednesday, Tliursday 
and Friday). I also explained chac I was unable Co 
reply Co your memos ac Che cime. I refer Co Arcicle 
VI Section B Step 3r of the Washingcon Teachers Union ^ 
Contracc with the Board of Education which states: 
*'/.f the dispute is not settled at Step 2 within five 
school days after reduction to writing, then the 
dispute shall be submitted in writing, within another 
five school days to thc;^^j^er intendent of Schools.** 
You have denied me this^S^^^^sonable length of time for the 
the written response wiiich you have requested, 

2. December 4th-Tuciiday, at 3:15 p.in^ a "1^2^04^^ you was 
placed in youv box which is included If^^^s memo to 
you now. 

3. Following the beginning of Barry Autry's disruptive 
behavior (the fourth class session of the school year) 
not only was a written statement brought to the office 
but you were conferred with ;md, while still in school, 
a phone call was made by me to the parents of this 
particular studonL-all in the same day. Your charge 

of violation of Article Kl\ section C of the Washington 
Teachers Union Contract is unjustified. 
, A* With reference to the Vaddy Decree-your statement that 
I have violated it is erroneous. I have neither denied 
♦ tiierse two afoie-named students access to their 
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oJucationnl procc.:.. nor have Clu^y b.en excluded or 
su.'ipcndvd or disc'.arLwd from school b.-ised on this 
parcicular .eric, or event:.. (I h..e checked the 
folders) They jHvuv been o/.cluded from my period 
aeven WTF Arc Class only - a procer.s which since t:ne 
beiiinnin,; of K.rry AuCry's disruptive behavior has 
involved .-;evevnl removals and ra-adna..£:ions to cla.s 
all for Che same (repoaced) reasons. (IX;aync Brown 
has been omicod from chis discussion ac chis point 
because I have agreed Co accept hira into the art 
class for reasons stated in my first memo to you, 

Mrs* Brown) , , . , j u i 

5 With reference to my violation of established school 

policy. 1 must at this point ask- What is the school . 
policy for this year? Furthermore- if writing up 
a s udent. cofor^ing with the appropriate administrative 
assistant principal (AF-7) re: a seventh grade student, 
and calling the student's home i,t..odiacely following 
the incident, is in violation of school policy- then 
wbat actions do ^ou, Mrs. Bro^m recouimend that a 
teacher take wir.h a disruptive student. 

;.■ 1 >•' -.• that mrikes reference 

Concerning the r.cctto.'. lu j _ • _i ^ 

CO Mr a.CCin.5>. (...•n.cipal) speakin. to me '^--^^^^^^^/^ ° J, 
day on Doccmbor 'ird, where you specify and ...at ^^^^ ^^^'^ 
schoo" day your written response was not forthcoming I have^ 
eKPl" n.'d if you .will , refer to number on. in this letter that- 
vou ^ ' o spoken to and that I did explain to you that I simply 
I , -h^ve sufficient time CP adequately respond to your memo. 
pirtS^o raf r hJ^in^ heen spoken, to by Mr ^ttingly, I returned 
!c 3-00 to speak with Mr. tottin^ly in his office concerning the 
a or^menticed reasons; in addition to which, °-^--J-,^^f 
at 3-00 I presented to >!r . Mcittin^^ly a copy or the attached iut.t.. 
vhicn wa-. tola, was also place-i in your ho:<. 

Honin, a. this tin. thar. I :K-.ve satisfactora lly nnsworeu all 
. °' io::: which .•,..o.iva....d yoa. cha.A-.s, I'brs. Erown a.ainst mc, I 

i .0'. ^=1 ' -o r-ceive fro::; yo.i an acknowledt^ement of your 
rear ip" ot'th": lett.r. I also v.-c.ld like for you to forward, 
if voa^wo'tld, acknowlcdv;c«n.cnt of the- letter thr.t 1 ^■;rote to 
iou'o whomever your memo dated December 4, 1973 was sent to 
(with particular reference to Mil. Vincent Reed, Assistant 
ScconJary School Office). You did receive a return written 
response from mo. 

There ar.- just before closing a few questions which are still 
unanswered, and so if you would^-I-L^s. Brown, in writing, would 
vou .nlf;a-'--(-- answer them for mc : 

^1 I£ "ho situation with these two students xn your 

* •'-- oninLon wa.;. as urgent a;-, yon iroem to have implied- 
Xh'-.-- letters in- four School D^ys- why was not I 
r:ot ified that this was an urgcn'. ixitter in your first 
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memo? 

Thii rapidness with which charges of insubordination 
have been brought: ai;^ninst me- lead me to feel tliat 
you are not satisfied nor happy with my being at 
Hamilton Hunior Hi^h School- Wiat have I done to 
you personally or otherwise to merit this? 



Sincerely;, / ^- 
Mr?* Antoinette Smith- Art Teacher 



cc to: Mrs. Miry A. Brown 
I'll-. C.N. ^^attiagly 
Mr. W, Washington 
Mr. V. Reed 
Mrs. F. Morse 
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PUBLIC SCHCC'*-^ Cr THE DISTRICT OF COL•J^^BIA 
HAMILTON jLN!Oi< H;GH SCHOOL 
SIXTH AND BR-M^V/C/JD PAP.KV/AY, N 
WASHINGTOr^. D.C. 20002 



OFFICE OF THf-VRINClPAL 



ThiG loT.ter Ir. to Iit;, /i::t'.^i::eLto 3:dth aji art tc?c>x-r 

at IIpj'iiltD;: jiuiior r.i^h ocliov-l, rjr2, 5:ilth Iiaj a pattern or clisolxjjiii^; 
those i^^.i.les cCkI re;.ul.-i;.i--):.s outlined br tiie nc;io-,>l Avb-ir irtr.ition at 
Ilr^ulton aiicl tl.one contractual obli;jat:.;.ns as outlined hr tho '/asnin^ton 
Tc^cliorr** Uiiion Contract vith ti'.e .loard o£ i^luc^ttiori, 

I ha/e roqv.eritei' through the pvinripal^. !Ir, IlaLlinjlj^ that Ihrs. 
S?dth ;xi lield acccu:itable> for }:er z^r^isal to adnit stuucr.t.s to her 
cl'^.'i V i i!j encP,cj^'j"as re^r.r.ii::^?- the cuz'rczit r^-n'V3st far citij:^; 'j'3» 
Snitli ;7it:: cc?rtt?in rlolationn, botl: ':::sr.*rr/:'^*ial and adnijnistratxYo^ 
clcarl;;' zly^n:: the rsiod Ijv aclr:lr:ir.tr--^ti acticr. the ZcT yndcirf 3ci-*o-)l 
Orricoo ^IiT'* Sr^ith zr.rr.^ot be allDVcd to contir.ua to decide -.rhicl't ruloj 
ai*id ro j.iIr.tic^>:G :>hc vrill r.ot o-:^r nt hor oim ccr.roniencCa 



Vcrj- trulj ^ourjj 

!b:n, 'lar;;" A, Jrovm 
Asf5istar;t Priucipal 



c: I^r. C. N. ::attin-l-. Principal 
enaljcuros 
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■iiuiffioii, D. C. /i)i,i:v 



Kr. Vincent Reed- Assistant Superintendent 
. , . , ; , • . Secondary Schools 

. 415 12th Street N.W. 
, ; ' Washington, D.C. 



Deccnboi* 5? 1973 



:trG. Antionette A. Srlth 
Teacher - Art Dapnx'tment 
Ilanilton Jiznior Iligh School 
6th nnd lircn tvocd Parlrway, N. £• 
yachln^ton, D. C. 20C02 

Dear Vts. Sndth: 

Tills is to ndviso you that thd.s is an official reprinnnd fron njr office 
to vou for yoiir failure to follow recfiiosts tnacle to you by Itrs. Rrovn in 
re^^ard to her ner.os of November 29th, 3Cth, and ny verbal roqueot of you on 
Docenbsr 3rd* 

In addition, J r^i for-wardinf; Mrs* Bro^z-n^s TCriplatots ngainat you in 
regard to your failure to abide oy provisions of the W7U contract, the 
Vaddy Doorcs, and Hardltcn School policy concerning the above-nientioned 
nerios to the secondary school office for disciplinary action. 

Yours truly. 



Mattingly 
Principal 

V 



EKLC 
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PU3LIC SCHOCXJi Of THE DISTRICT OF COLl'MBiA 
hA>t\!LTC^* JONlOft HiGH SCHOOL 
SlXTh) AhiD SP.tNTWOOO PAfiKV/AY. N.c. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 



OrFlCE OF THc PRINCIPAL 



Decf?^-^!'?- V, 1^73 



VU\cenl Reocl 
Arjsistnnt Su]-.erinten''leni 
DopartTiont of Secondary Sduc.^tion 
Tiie Presidential Baildinf 

12th Street, N. U. 
Waohin,c^bon, D. C, 2G004 

Z'ear Reed: 

On lJovpr;ber r^B, ^?9, 30 3firvy Autry an;! ilnver.ber 29th Dva}ait"=j Brcvy-n, 

stvident.s nt Harrilton Junior* rli^i^ Schcol were res*)ectively denied entrancs 

to their art clas.''f^5S by Kr.s. /Lntionette SrJth, teacher of art, 

Mrs. Kp.ry Brown, Assistnrt Frinoipal, upon discovery that pupils had 
h(^.on oxnludod frota their classes sent meinos to Vxs* Snith on November 29 
rcid 3'*'>tl: r^ouestinf: that she snorlt :n writing; her reasons I'or not allovr.n^f;; 
r:u: ils to enter tlie classroon. CopL«^s of the rr.eirios were sent to m.e. 

Upon learning that I-!r:;. Rro^ii had not received responses from her 
co:*resnr.'nde2ice to Mrs. Smith I contacted Ijts. Srrdth at riid-r;.omin.7 on 
Dircember 3r'"^ and requester that she submit replies to i-'j's. Srown before 
the close of school. !'rs, SF.lth noted that she was working on a reply and 
wcHild su'iiidt it that eveninrjo 

At the close of the school dvy on Decenber 3rd Mrs. Srdth reported that 
she had not had tine to prepare h.er J'eplj" and wished to submit it in t!\e 
r.orniii^;. Slio v;as directed to report to l-xso Bi'own with this information. 

As a result cf this incident 'Irs. Srdtr. is beinr cited for violating 
Article Xa, section C of the Vashin^ton Teachers^ Union Contract with the 
7> -;rd of Education, the provisions concerning exclusion of pupils as outlined 
ir i* e ^'"./addy Decree/^ and established school policy at Hamilton. In addition 
:Kr::, SrrJth is beinr cited uith insubordination for failing to answer promptly 
i:: /Ic-In^ Mrs. IVown^s r:ercs dc\ted Nover-her 29tn and ilover.ber 50th, 1973t 
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Vv. Vln.:nnt /l-o.; 



Tn >»cer.-'^?r ^ 0'>n^''orreM wit:; /'r,';. Si.oLth v.t tlie close of the any nt 
• v;)tic-" t.'.nc ce'ltvore'^. t'; no a copy of her rer-lves to Irs, 3i-ov;ii'.s Teq''-2rtc.is. 
l'\ U;r? o*:;Ui::^r- trilk with --jr I oMU' i^^rntoc our rea-on3 for vru\tin:;; :nr:ilG in 
cj5*o:;r:^:; = rci r^rcut^^i t'^? ccrrec', prc'?':?'':ur -i^s to be follow^-I if '^li^-ils -iij'-j 
f:*.jrt fi-oi. •.Tla;33^'>L-^ I al r.- j r.c"'-od • •'la-- f^he hnr\ ]viq rjr,_rl': tino to re:v.>or.G to 
Ijt.. ;irovr;»:-; <*;»r3ier r.>..;r^.,»i;t:;, (i'rs. S:vLt.h did not noncor vith ir.y opinion). 
Lrurl.rt}^ t>iO oorv/ovrj'ttion I w^j:; :.i'.ido tc unt^'-^ratnzvl thot eno:: wy had p»*er.e:itcd 
:;^obl^»••:^; duri nf; trvi s 'j'=>y f^3tr-r, jrit I v/ai.? not able to rt3cort-r*irt tho particular 
iricido ^tr; whJ ch had tr Inhered th-? boyr.^ e:-:clu:^j onn fro-r. class nn tho indicated 
dr, ^cr5. 

> r^. STT'ith must abide 'cr school re-:ulations, T thus mr. recoirunendin;; 
off:ic*i-il roi.ivlnrind by yuur r^C\.co. 

Yonvii truly, 




C. in Katting^y 
Fri nciuTl 



L:nolo^':r»?3 : 

1 I'rii. T^^o\'In^3 !:er-o of Vnoy^r.j'>nr 2^th 

2 - Bixv^-n's Mer.so of Nev^*-ber 3^Hh' 

3 - ?''rs* Bro\-;:-i's Mei-io of Dectjruber 4th 

:!rn. Smith's Ke^io of Docerher 5th 
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PUDL'C SCH:>>-5 Or THE DISTHICT OF COLUVuUA 
HAM'LTOfJ JUr^lOR HIGH SChi'OOL 
SiX'TH /-/.O DfUKTWC/OO PAKKV/AY. M.E. 
V.-ASHING**0N. D,C 20002 



C^FlCi* OF THyPRi\'C!P.'-l. f\Jo U 4. / v> l"^-^ J ^73 



(^t^ rc H-ifc^ c.J>y>n '7 , 
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APPENDIX B 
MAXI II PRACTICUM PROPOSAL ADDENDUr-1 

.SURVEY OF LIJERAJURE 
(Submitted December, 1975) 
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I. A siir\cy of aj)prop7- iate literature which documents the 
traiuiiM^ needs of I^e^inning teachers in urban settini^s 
as researchers cind othcM* writers have dealt witli them 
conceptua 1 1 y or in program devel o]:)rient terms . 

Survey o F Literature 
Introduct i on 

In surveying appropriate literature whicli documents 
tlie trainini; needs of beginning teachers in urban settings, 
I round that the most important writings about this subject 
were contained in periodicals and painnlilets. There were -ome 
helpful textbooks but not as many as I had hoped for. Recog- 
nition of the }>roljlcras related to the training needs of 
beginning teachers in urban settings is a fairly new 
pjii noiVceriOn . 

V.'ildinan, in an article called "Disciplinary Problems 
in ilr!)an (Ihetto SchcM.:) ] s , " ^ asserts that in many sciiools in 
this country everyone liopes to make it through the day without 
lai'gO'Scalc violence. Fights l)reak out frequently. ilc feels 
that in many of the schools in our country today the adult 

^ Lou is V.' i 1 win:: n , 'Ml i sc i p I ina ry Problem^ iri Urban 
tlli' tto ScfivuO^," vSchool Information and ivcsearch ScM'vice, 
1 ^' " 1 , p . I . 

1 
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^ : .i ; ! " I a : i -i:) . i. ru t a 1 i ::a t i is 

t . r i * ■ M' tha/; p;:/:-i^Mi. Tlu; situatnva iiar* 

i :: , fv-a ^'vi a • : ii ;5r(>[H^?- 1 i -ui tliat S(^;;i' lariu* c i r i 

a fr ,-<M ia'asl*. ^'on.. i .: ; »^ - t a o 1 i s ii i lu; tiiC "tola! Sccurit;.' 

"la :'»uch a ^l'IumiI, v. nu 1 J nionitor cvcr>' 

lavatory, hallway, :jr;^! c ] as s r-.mn! vvitii closed circuit 'W 
'.■ a::i(' ra s ; c!iri'Ction mi c ro;)hMncs weald be cap-abU^ of Dion i tor iny 
r roc-arJiii^i ar!>' coiu'crsa t i on on the school j^rouiuls . 

This article by Wildnan attempts to describe the j^rou; 
dynariics of the inner-city school by describing hypothetical 
rxariples of teacher peer group and student peer group support. 
Tiien follows a discussion of possible ways for i irij)rov i ng the 
v'duv'a t i ona 1 cnv i ronincait . Inc luded w i th in tlie rccoirimcnd a t ions 
are: ("11 student choice between an array of d i f f c ren t i a 1 I >• 
controlled leai'ning environments, (2) curriculum which offers 
r i\e i nox;)e r i caicetl s t uden t cone ret e experiences- - sonie t imes 
vo^ a r i ona 1 - • neces sa vy for the ore r ica 1 a. nal >*s i s , and 
( 3 ) t and:i rd i r ed educa t ion. a 1 accoun t ah i 1 i t >* w i t h i n expos i t or >' 
t>;u- courst.^^ in \shich the facult)* si:nply wants to tell students 
aiM-iit I !u* exp'* r i eiic e s of the past in ord.er that stud-.-nts might 
nenelit { roir. pi-e\"ious :::istaKes and :aiiures. 

^ i b i d . , p . : . 
•■'Ii>id. 

"'ibid., [) , . 
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Car:.:*. li^-VvS the [H-oi'le^ri of discipline causes 
lU'U a:Ki i v . r' i c e J teacliers a great deal of difficult)', 
p:n-i i cu i :i !• ly i tne urlan school setting. ''Most teachers 
are hii.:hly C':-r::)e f eat in their subject areas. The tiiree 
most coninion approaches to establishing effective discipline 
are: (1) tlie :ui t ho r i ta ri a n ai)proach, (2) the permissive 
approacli, and (3) the democratic approach.^ 

Of th.e three most commonly used approaches to 

effective discipline, the democratic approach is considered 

to be the best. Democratic discipline usually provides 

guidance without domination and freedom without laxity and 

is generally considered the best possible approach for 

7 

teacliers in urban or other situations to follow. 

Ill assessing what must be done to insure good 

behavior, it is important that teacliers are cognizant of the 

g 

manv varied causes of poor behavior. Carnot states that: 

. . undesirable classroom environments can 
cause students to fidget and misbehave- - i f the room is 
too hot, the humidity too high or too low, temperature 
too low, noise level from outside too great, seats too 
close together, plumbing or heating system knocks or 
wh i s 1 1 es - - a 1 1 these can cause or contribute to discipline 
problems. Some of these situations are within the 
teaclier^s ability to correct: thermostats can be adjusted 

^Jo::ei^h l>. Cnrnot, *MU'namic and Hffective School 
Discipline," The Clearin g House (November 1973), p. 150. 

^Mbid. 
Ibid. 

] h i vl . , p . 1 S 1 . 
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fcMis ca:: "r:- acquired or brought from hone to create 
pler::-n::: : i t : on.- , etc. However, soine conditions 
ccMiri.:: '^^ re-::o^ied without help from the administration. 
I-or cNnrp I , a chemistry classroom with 24 built-in 
sears ::':a*' :i.^v; has a sopliomore English class with 5S 
boys and oi:e girl will cause prohleins for the most 
expericMced of teachers. Likewise a classroom adjacent 
to an elv!';entary playground with a very high noise level, 
and a Iso the dangc r of broken windows from fas t -moving 
kickballs, etc. can lead to discipline problems. If 
there are any other available classrooms a switch should 
be made in tlie interest of good learning.^ 

The way a teacher presents a lesson may cause 

proi> 1 ems . ^ Teachers who do not vary their teaching techniques 

usually have discipline problems caused by boredom. Teachers 

shouJd be aware of the many peculiar conditions existing with 

students in the classroom setting such as: personal, emotional 

and psychological problems which would cause the student not 

to respond in a normal manner "'" "Teachers must plan ivell and 

work for effective self -discipl ine in students based on 

1 2 

respect , understand! ng , and cooperation . " 

Gnagey summarizes for teachers in his book the most 



important suggestions that have been produced by research for 
controlling classroom misbeliavi or . "'" ^ He defines some very 
important terms in the area of classroom misbehavior. He 



'•^Ibid.. 

^"ibid. , p. 153, 
^ hbdd, 
^'ibid. : 

^ i H i am ^ . Gnagey , ''Controlling Classroom 



Misbehavior," NliA, 1973, p, 2, 
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':£yj::}:i.{.:, "* Term v.c will use for a misbehavior. 
A ci •. v : :\ r .: y :• :* u r f- w h c n a s t ui! e n t takes actions v;li i c h 
arc r: ro:: i • i : J by t.he teacher. Deviancies may range 
fro:*; wii i s r i r.g to a friend in tlie next row to strikini^ 
anotiicr ciiiid. T}icy are, however, always an infraction 
of an iinj; licit or explicit set of rules enforced by 
tlio teacher. 

The term deviant will refer to any student who 
commits a deviancy. This term has no reference to the 
number or persistence of his misbehavior; neither lias 
i t any mental liyg lene overtones . Any ch i Id becomes 
a deviant at the moment when he breaks one of the 
teacher ^s rules. 

co ntrol technique lias been performed when the 
teacher has taken some action to put an end to the 
deviancy. Control techniques may be verbal or non- 
verbal , punitive or nonpunitive, authoritarian or 
persuas i ve . 1*'^ 

An important segment of Gnagey's book deals with 

types of control techniques. These techniques are separated 

into three major categories; those that (1) strengthen self 

control, (2) those that reduce frustration, and (5) those that 

appoa 1 t o understand ing . ^ ^ 

Alschuler and Shea engaged in a two-year study in 1974. 

The stiu1>- was directly related to tlie discipline problem at 

the Van Sickle Junior High School in Springfield, Massachusetts 

John V. Shea is the princi])al of Van Sickle Junior High School 

and Alfred Alschuler is a professor at the Uni versi ty oC 

Massachusetts. It was their feeling that community-university 

relationships are often not very productive. They wanted the 

t!i'..'0]*>' of the university and the expertise of a practitioner 



^•^Ihia. , p. 4. 
^ [ 1m (1 . , p . 9 . 
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to iir.pac:: ?■:: very oj;;:plcA proi0.o::i ol* discipline in an 

urh:i!i -\i c':\ school. Mr. Shea i-'Vited professor 

Al.sciiulcr ::o hrir./, in a group of graduate students to 

collaborate with social studies teachers to conduct a project 

at Van Sickle Junior iligh School. The decision was made 

to spend up to tv;o years working together on the most 

iiuportarit problem at Van Sickle Junior High School - -discipline . 

They concluded that the primary problem regarding 

discipline is rooted primarily in the running battle tliat 

adults and students persistently engage in to capture the 

attention of tlie class. They explained: 

Our observations of that struggle led us to .these 
other conclusions: that at least lialf of class time 
is spent :in these wasteful struggles, that learning 
suffers, and that students, teachers and administrators 
are all victimized by the consequences; that most of 
us are limited in our ability to recognize, identify, 
and understajul this funda:nental fact of school life; 
that it is profoundly unjust to punish children for 
failures of the system; and that if we can only get 
over our fear of change, we can change that system. 
To ]earn anything, students must be in physical and 
psychological attendance.!" 

Alschuler and Shea make four basic observations 

concerning how the struggle for attention becomes a discipline 

problem. These observations are explained as follows: 

1. IVhen students refuse to let their attention 
be controlled, teachers and administrators are forced 
to e]ig:ige in disciplinary actions. 



^^\Alfred Alschuler and John V. Shea, "The Discipline 

Game, Pl/iying wi thout Los ing , " Learning (August/September 1974), 
p. SO. 

17,,.' 

1 i>3 d . 
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2. The discipline fails to sustain student 
at tenr i • n . 

5. The external attempt to control student attention 
is net r.:: vifcctive way to teacli students discipline 
( i nte rn:! ] se 1 f - regul at ion) . 

A. The battle l)ctwecn teachers and students is 
ant itiiet lea 1 to the respect and affection cliaracterist ic 
of di sc ipl eship , the original root meaning of being 
discipl ined . 

Alschuler and Shea describe the basic problem of 
discipline as the At tent i on- Disc ipl ine Game witli both teachers 
and students having certain basic moves. They go on to say 
that these basic moves should be identified and analyzed. 
Their solution to the discipl ine problem is embraced in a 
program they call social literacy training. 

Alschuler and Shea explained, 

Literacy is the power to see, name, analyze and transform 
reality. V/e teach students to be literate with words, 
numbers, cliemicals, even with their bodies. There .is, 
however, massive illiteracy in junior high schools-- 
social illiteracy. Students, teachers and administra- 
tors are equally illiterate. Tliey share no formal social 
vocabulary or established metliods of analyzing social 
relations, and there are few ongoing collaborative 
attempts to transform the rules. Powerless to name, 
analyze and transform our social relationships, we remain 
victimized by them. 

Ke believe that this cycle could be broken and the 
disc ipline problem solved '' through a social literacy 
proj'.ram. Toward this goal we have developed a number of 
educriLlonal objectives and methods now being tried out. 

Oh j e c t i ye 1 : Teach everyone in the school that the 
systcTn oF social relationships can be seen as a game. 

Oh j ec t ive 1 1 : Analyze classroom discipline cycles. 

Ool ect i ve I II : Transform discipline cycles into 
the dfsc.ipline of learning through negotiated changes in 
rela t ionsliip rules, 



Ibid., p . S 5 , 
'^Ibid. , p. 86. 
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Th^ 1:^73 euition of t'lc NASSP Newsletter 

ac!J.resS'-.i rh-:- iisciplino ])rohJei:i in a brief article by 
pultini.; forzh frw key questions that .educators should be 
asking and resolving. 

Gary v;. Z iniMierrian , a psychology intern with the 
Texas Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, 
states in the article that he believes one effective way . 
of gathering information relating to discipline problems is 
by asking the newsman's five classic questions: who, what, 
when, where and wfiy.^^ 

The article asserts tliat the why question is perhaps 
tlie most fundamental question to resolve; however, if educa- 
tors are not amenable to change in light of the new informa- 
tion that is gathered then the who process of information 

21 

gathering is to no avail. 

wSusan M. Swap suggests that ecological approaches 

to teaching d is turbing chi Idren dictates that dis turbances 

which occur in a classroom are not due to the child's 

behavior alone but the interaction between the child and the 

22 

classroom environment, " Dr. Swap is of the opinion th t it 
is the teacher's responsibility to design an adaptive 



20 

'*Got a Discipline Case? Consider These Questions,'' 
XASSP Xewslo.tter , May 1 9 7 3 , p . 7 . 

21 

Ibid. , p. 7. 

""Susan M. Swap, "Disturbing Classroom Behaviors : 
A Devel ojjrncnta 1 and F.cological View," Except ion Children 
(.\over:;ber 1974), p. 16."5. ^ " 
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em i.roa::)C7it . irio x (^:.■■^}■^:v should establish a climate of 

sn fe Ly / p re." : ^ : -lb i i t y and c cmi s i s t e:)C>* . 

Dr. ^'oes on to say tliat the role of the tcaclier 

is vital ill I'S tabJ i :-h i ng good classroom behavior. The 

teacher, should adapt the classrooni to the range of children's 

needs which should be based on careful assessment. Emphasis 

should be placed on setting specific goals for tlie teacher 

and Llie studcjits. The whole concept of goal setting and 

strategies designed to implement these goals is a very crucial 

73 

aspect of effective classroom management."' The last point ., 

of emphasis by Dr. Swap relates to the teacjier's respect for 

individual differences in cliildren. Dr. Swap states that, 

'J'iu:? tendency to fear and exclude those who fail to 
conform to standards of health and normality has 
become well established in our communities, 
pa r t icul a7'l y in the mental health area. Acceptance 
of differences does not mean that one cannot try to 
shape or influence or instruct another. It does mean 
that Ke recogni::e the limitations of any single mold 
for behavior and search for the contributions that 
each individual can make.^'^ 

Mad sen and Mad sen expl ore sc ient if ical ly- based 

behavioral principles and then r.ero-in on specific behavior 

problems. Ihe outcomes arc outlined by Madsen and Madsen. 

A s])ecial. feature of Madsen and Madsen is a section which 

coil.-*, ists of in- service teacher workshop teaching activities 

d.csigDod to produce measurable changes in student behavior. 



. '•'"'Jbid. , p. 171. 

74 

Ibid. 

^ 5 

'^'Charles [i. Madsen, Jr. anu Clittord K. Madsen, 
Teav'h i Mr,/l'i sc i p 1 ire, A Posi tion for ^':ducn t iona 1 nevelopnen 
T KoVt n V'*^' ■ A n y :7 ~iu\T TaFonT^lncTT' 'Yi)^-) 'TpT" ITT" 
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t i on iJ . 5 . A . Special Ileport examines the 
<J i sc i pi i::v crisis in schools. This report is focused mainly 
on the proplor;- in uvhiin scliool systems. The article 
identifies sever:! 1 possible places to fix the blame for tlie 
discipline crisis in schools. Tliere are strong arguments 
presented to blame teachers, parents or students for our 
present discipline crisis. The article describes two dis- 
tinct schools of tliought as it relates to putting the 
discipline problem in proper perspective: (1) the case 
for loss discipline, and (2) the case for more discipline." 

Charles Silberman, who is one of the most outspoken 
and widely read proponents of promoting better behavior 
tlirough I ibera 1 i r. i ng and humanizing the educational process, 
s a y s t h a t 

Secondary schools tend to be even more authoritarian 
and repressive than elementary schools; the values 
they transmit are the values of docility, passivity, 
conformity and lack of trust. The junior high school 
is by almost unanimous agreement, the wasteland- -one 
is tempted to say cesspool"-^— of American education. 
One of the princi'pal solutions is the conviction 
that schools can he more humane, that students can 
handle and benefit from greater freedom and responsi- 
bility. And part of this freedom should be in the 
area o f a r b i t ra ry or demeaning rules and regulations 
contained in codes concerning dress and appearance-- 
codes wliich arc as inane as thev are unenforceable. 



26 

Education U.S.A. Special Report, Disci p i ine Crisis 

ijL ^^'}}}y2Aj:\ , i y 7 > P • 2 • ; 

/"Charles Silberman, C^r^i sis in the Clas s room : Th.e 
Ke::)a. k i ng r Ar::c r i c liduca t ion (Tsew Yoi'k: Random House, 

r^KMi) r'p . **-'5n 
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J:-:;...- '*::-.-c:i, a proponeiu of vaovo discipline in 

the schoo 1 - , i'xp * a i US : 

Muj:: h::s 'neen written about the clangors of harsh, 
:iggro:>jn vo , UP. 1 ov inn c! i sc i pi i no ; these warnings are 
vaiiu .'Mju should be heeded. liowever, the consequences 
of excess i\'e punisliuient have been cited as justification 
fur th.e elimination of discipline. That is' foolish. 
The tern ''discipline'' is not limited to the context of 
pun L shii'.en I . Ch i Id ren need to be taught self-discipline 
and responsible behavior. They need assistance in 
learning how to face the challenges and obligations .,n 
of living. They must learn the art of sel f- control . 

Education U.S.A. Special Report outlines what they 

call Blueprints for Better Discipline. The Blueprint for 

Better Discipline stresses i 'le need for establishing a code 

of discipline, behavior mr-J i i cat i on as one possible answer 

to the discipline problem and attitudinal change for 
2 9 

teacliers . ^ 

William Glasser is a leading disciple of positive 

reinforcement. Glasser sees adul ts V Q^^ickness to brand 

young children as failures as one of tlie primary causes of 

discipline problems in the schools. Glasser explains, 

Students much like adults want a little pat on the head, 
a little recognition as a person both before they start 
a job and as they work. But after Kindergarten school 
continue to demand that work cone first. Kindergarten 
is the only place where wo accept kids as people, and 
they succeed in Kindergarten. If they don^t learn 
everything we had planned, we still value them and don't 
gel upset. But first grade is different., After all, 
we Vve got to teach them to read. So the teaclier says 



""'Jai'tes Dobson, Dare to Disc ipline (IVhcaton, Illinois 
TynJale House Publishers, 197UJ, p. 76. 

* i ) i s c J p 1 J n •Lv_ C r 1 s i s in Sc; ; o o 1 s , p . 2 3 . 
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to the- :i:t!o k.i^i, 'MvcaJ'l*' The cornnainity says, *'Rcad:'* 
And child doesn't read we fail. Usually lie takes 

fail.;:'c pe r ^or^•: 1 1 ;/ . lie thinks we not only failed him .in 
rcadia.c V'.it as a human being, When this happens, he 
starts b-j;-.:: V i :ig totally as a failure. He stops all 
schoolwcrk ana often becomes a disci])! ine problem in 
order to gain recognition only by failing, and 
ini sbcliav i ng . 

Discipline and Learning, An Inqu iry into Student - 
Teacher Relationships is a collection of articles on 
discipline in the urban school situation by renowned educa- 
tors and psychologists. This book offers the classroom 
teaclier some approaches to the general topic of discipline 
from a histoj'ical j^ersjiec t i ve as well as the contemporary 
point of view. It discusses punishment and order and justice, 
and it shows teachers ways to approach the more serious pro- 
blems attached to maintaining good discipline in the class- 
room, as well as ways of helping students arrive at self- 
31 

d I c s ! p 1 1 n e , - 

Robert Green and Janet Brydon make some very thought- 
provoking coinments regarding discipline in urban schools. 
The>* state that underemployment, poverty, crime, and other 
societal problems adversely affect tlie quality of education 
in our schools. Children from low- income neighborhoods or 
urban areas of higli unemployment are often confronted in 
the classroom, by teachers who view them as intellectually 

'^^Vvilliam Classer, S chools Iv i t h o u t Failure (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969), p. 48! 

■^^Xational Education Association, Discipline and 

: hear* n i n ^\ , A n _Jji a n u* v into S tuden t -Tea che r Re 1 a t i o n sli i.ps 

TWas aTng'r o!*r^^^ SUA, r9'75j , p. S!' 
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deprives! ii::., -iLlikoI)' ro succoud educationally.*^ Green and 

Hi ydon fur: :ivr >t:ite that, 

Unfcr tuiia 1 0 1 >' t eachers tend to have greater exj^ectat ions 
r o r in i vl'.l 1 0 - i :\ c oinc t h a n for 1 o v; - i nc ome children. E 1 e an o r 
I.cacock (I'j, p. 63) studied foui* scliools in two poor and 
two nn dd 1 c - i ncoine neighborhoods and found that teachers' 
attitudei> were nujch more favorable toward middle- income 
child?*en than tov;ard low- income children. V/hen racial 
prejudice is added to social class bias, the effect on 
children is even more disastrous. Leacock found that 
45 percent of teachers T comments about Black children 
were negative as opposed to 17 percent comments about 
white children. 

Tliere are many subtle ways in which negative attitude 
toward poor, Black cliildren can work against these 
childi'cn. One of the most prevalent is the misuse of 
standardized intelligence or achievement test s . The 
s.cores v;liich cliildren make on these tests are frequently 
taken as absolute measures of ability rather than only 
indical.ors of cur rent educational status influenced by 
env i ronnien ta 1 corid i t ions . 3^ 

Discipline problems in urban schools can be caused 

by irrelevant, outmoded curriculum and non-essential testing 

programs which cause a loss of self-esteem on the part of 

5;tudents. 

Green and Brydon make the follow^ing recommendations 

to alleviate the di scipl ine problem in urban schools: 

1. Tn revam.p the many existing teacher and school 
counselor training problems, the revamping of these 
programs is seen as being significant in improving the 
quality of education and reducing racial, ethnic, and 
incorr.c- bias. Many traditional programs prepare teachers 
and counselors to deal only With children who have back- 
grounds similar to' thioir own, i.e., white and middle- 

"Robert L: Green and Janet Brydon, I n vest iga t ing 
in Youth: An Apj)roach to Discipline in Urban Schools," in 
i h i d . , p . 1 0 7 . 

^'•'ibid . , p, 10 S. 
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inco.Tj. Ti;r.-c p!*o f ess iop.a 1 s , wlien p.laced in urban 
sclioo:.- i:. ^ '^'.N ■ : Ticoine neit^hho rhr^od:' , find it. unsatis- 
fyiMj.: to ;.:v:>e poor, riincrity cliiKiren. 

. r : : 1 uin refoi';;; is also needed in our scliool 

s>'Ster:. i-.'LicatMrs iDust seek to ;::ake the subject matter 
as r!;-:nt i a f*u 1 ii< possible for the student. Social 
cond i t ions , student background , arid student interests 
should nil be considered v:hen planjiini: courses. 34 

I) u a n c B r o \v n * s book, C Iki n;; i n g St udent Behavior , A 

New Appro:jrb. to Disci pl ine , is an attempt to provide the 

clai srooii^ tcacb.er with a means by which he can maintain 

ad.equate classroom control while maintainint; an atmosphere 

wdiicn will maximize academic and personal development. 

Brown's l)ook also provides the teacher with a rationale for 

}m s own procedures . "^^ Brown explains that, 

Since it is an impossibility for any volume to 
iH'ovide **cookbook" type answers for the myi-iad of 
prol^leins which ai'ise in a situation as complex as a 
classroom, no attempt has been made to provide those 
answers here. What is being attempted is to provide 
a rationale for devclopinf; positive behavior patterns 
and then, taking a random sample of the problems which 
a teacher faces, illustrate h»ow the rationale can be 
implement ed . 

This book is great for the l^eginning teaching in any situa- 
tion; it lias many strategies for dealing with disruptive 
classroom behavior* 

*['he revised edition of Discipl i ne in the C 1 a s s r o o m , 
pi:!'lis!)ed by NHA , reflects n broad spectrum in tb.e approacli 



' lb Id . , p . 1 1 3 * 

"^'^nu:J no Brown , Changing Student Beb.a vior, A \-ew 
Appr-^ich_tc2_r)iscip] iri£, 5d ed . (Dubnoue, Iowa: Wi"iliam C* 

bVc w :r To . 1 7^1 >P*- 1 - 3 . 

•^^'ibid. , p. 17. 
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to discij".' r. '-i'.' : v:ic-!! i !t pvocy^>, 7h*:> hook i .> n 

c 1 I •-•v* t ; i'^: ■ :* :\":\:]^> rc]:\[in^^ to disci .Mine in the url^a:: 

s^-mmo! ;:-v: i^rs t i ons i'ov nw; teachers."^' The 

po i t i s j.i.iv! o that ; 

Runriiiu' throi:i:h the ai'ticlo> is a coinMon thread: 
(lisciiUiiie is \i::\< of a j^roblein when the lp.s t rue 1 1 onal 
contoal .'Mit! process are interesting and relevant, 
constitute s t i iini 1 at i ni; activities, and arouse natural 
curiosity. The use of broad and general terms in 
dealinvi \nth discipline j^robleins could indicate a 
limited base of research or a lack of success in 
mot i va t i a*: students. Since as many of the articles 
point our, what constitutes meaning curriculum or 
St i'.nu I at ing activities for one student may be irrelevant 
for another, the matter of motivating individual students 
appears to be tlie critical problem,^^ 

Stephen K. Rriiley addresses the larger problem of 
disruption in urlKin public secondary schools. His book was 
written in an atlemf)t to analyze and investigate the causes 
of violerit unrest and educa t i ciria 1 disrviption in a sample of 
the nation^s ur])an Ingh scliools and to identify strategies 
t!iat were successrul m resolving these disruptions, 
boc^k is an excellent treatment of the total problem of urban 
sc/nool disruption, but does not deal with individual class- 
r c» ■ '^-t m a ' • a g e n e a t s t r a t e g i e s . 

]) r* . 0 w en 1^ . K i c r n a n , i n his p a p e r on " S c h o o 1 V i o 1 e n c e 
aud Vaad.-il i sm , explores so:ne of the most pertinent problc;:is 
f.iciii.i mlian education today. lie cites a poll taken by the 

^''^ * D i s c i_p 1 i^n <;* i n t hc_ Clji ssroon ; , p . 7 . 
38 



Ibid. , n . S 



'''Stei>hen K. Bailey, D I'-Ilj^ ^ ♦''Li J ^* ILViv .El^lA^ 
S-c^!:!arv Scl^^'ols {Washington,' D^C. : "X . A , 7'^!^^^) /'^P • 
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Nritiona! A< J i :K : o:" Secoiuhiry Sciioo Principnls in 

April !:'~* a:^ : n J : ci t i lu; that the nrobIon)S listed bellow 

\>\-i*c of ri;-!;'^ k J I' I' w : 

{]) s r U'."!e;j t v:in(!:i : i sin and vi o 1 cncc 

(l) d'jfi;incL- t)\- students, ignorin^^; rules 

(.S) lack" of 1 iinc (or wasted time, neglect of studies) 

) smok i :\\\ 

) al)sentec i sin* 

Dr . K iernan expla ins t!iat contributing factors to 
school violence and vandalism are: 

(I) breakdown of the family and family control 
(.:) gl araor 1 zat 1 on of violence on television and film 
street crime by youth which spills in the school 

(4) drug aJ)Use 

(51 anonymity in the neighborhood and scliool 

(6J a phMoso])hy of self-serving expediency with 

little concern for otlv'M's 

(7) subgroup solidarity with no allegiance to 

the larger soc i ety 

(5) contempt for the value of personal and public 
p roj-e r ty - ^ 

Secondary school principals view other cont ri but i ng. fact ors 
as imiKicting on the j^roblen; such as: 

(1) letliargic courts 

(2) openness of schools 

(3) student rights 

(4) teacher apathy 

(5) parent ignorance and/or indifference 

(6) colJa tera 1 curr i culum'^ - 

To alleviate the probleir.s of school violence and 
vandalism. Dr. Kiernan and his subcommittee make the following 



Ov. W . K i e r n a n , Scho ol Violence and Va ndalism . 
Re[:ort to Sub - c cjmi?: 1 1 1 ee to Investigate Juvenile l)cl i ntpiency , 
U.S. Sv;naii.: Committee on the Judiciary, April 16, 197S, p. 5 

i r } , y p . . 

~ ! h i vl, , pp . S - 9 , 
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Morris Jr-nowii:: jn-esonts a see i o 1 oi: i ca 1 perspective 
on tiie is-u:-.-. :::vo:\*eJ in trans forrn np. the institutional 
stri:erure of i;^ner city schools. Janov.itz defines classroo 
ntanayenent as the i riprovenient in the capacity of the teacher 
to deal with discipline and d i s rupt i on wi t h i n the classroon 
setting;. .Tanowitr. explains that: 

There are sufficient data to underscore the fact 
that in the slum school the teacher spends most of her 
time on discipline matters. In the specialization 
model, disci -line problems are assigned to specialists 
1 n i n t e r persona 1 relations and to the ad j us tment 
teache r or assistant principal for discipline. 

A central dimension in maintaining freedom and 
order in the classroom is the teaclier's expectation. 
Hostility is generated among the students not only on 
the basis of covert pre j ud i ce racial and social class-- 
wliich must abound given the differences in social back- 
grounds and experiences of teachers and students. To 
recruit teachers from the Negro community does not 
e 1 im. i na t e this p r ob 1 em . 

Hostility is also generated when teacliing personnel 
devalue the I'uiman worth of their students, operate on a 
narrov; definition of achievement, or underestimate their 
students* capacity for personal and intellectual gro'.vth. 
Tliese negative definitions, although hardly verbalized, 
are rapidly communicated and contribute to the opposi- 
tion culture of the slum school. 

Thomas h. Good and Jere K. Brophy have authored an 

excellent booh called Look i ng in Classrooms . The book 

provides a way of looking at what teachers and pupils do in 

c 1 as;- roo'^is as it j'elates to classroom management. There are 

a gre.it deal of very valuable practical suggest ions for 

effect ivo cirissroom management. Good and Brophy classify 



' * Mo r r i s .Ja now i t z , Ins t itj^H ion Rui 1 d rn i^n U rban 
}:Jmc:i t i on f iia r* t f o i\\ , Conn . : ' Conn ec t i cut Pr i*n lers Inc • , 

* f h i J . , pp . 66- 6^^ . 
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cl;is;:roc-.:-. r.;'. nn i;o;:.cn t into tv.'o different catcjiories : 

(I) Man:i.;e-:-.:-:it I, l^revoiit i n;; Froblcra.-^ , and (2! Managcneivt II, 

Copini.'. uitii rrcb 1 -ins H f f ec t i vel y . ^ 

Suinnia ry 

In attoruptini; to survey the literature on the 
trainin;.; needs of bei;irinino teachers in urban settings, it 
vcas foiuul that th.ere is not an abundance of literature on 
thi^- particular specialized area. Most authors, only treat 
the training needs of new teachers in general. Those authors 
who do treat the specific subject of training needs for 
be.cinning teachers in urban settings make the point that the 
most critical area is that of attitudinal change that 
teacher- must undergo. Negative attitudes toward low- 
income Black children may be manifested in overtly discrimina 
tory beliavior on the part of teachers. 

Beginning teachers in urban settings have to be 
sui'.sitive to the sometimes very different needs that urban 
students present. Once the beginning teacher has acquired 
the necessary attitude and sensitivity to the problems of 
urban youth, the management techniques are not that much 
dii"i-"erent from effective classroom Management techniques in 
general . ^ 



Thomas L . Good and Jere E. Brophy, L ooking in 
ClassrOi);iis (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), pp. 161-9S, 
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